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HUMAN FRONTIERS 


by GEORGES RIBEMONT-DESSAIGNES 


I remember Pou Island, said Ulysses. But do you 
know what an island is ? It is just like any other land 
except that we know it is an island. When we know it, 
we can no longer live there, and we find out right away. 
The air is stale. 

Pou Island was bought by Mr. Arthur Beef, a very 

wealthy man who had been discharged as cured from an 
insane asylum. Some say he had never been mad, others 
that he had always been mad. However, the fact is 
that he had killed his wife because she resembled the 
— mistress of a man whom he had met inacafe,as two drops 
— of water resemble one another. He killed her in that very 
cafe, before the man and his mistress. Jealousy made it 
? possible for him to endure the presence of a person 
having such a resemblance, that is, a dominant part of 
his wife, near a gentleman whose mistress she was. | 
You say that all he had to do was to kill the unfortunate 
oman she resembled ? A nice how do you do! That 
would have complicated matters | He would then have 
had to live near his wife thinking that, as one drop of 
water is like another, she looked like the dead mistress 
ome other fellow ; that is, with the certainty that a 
t, perhaps nine-tenths of his wife had belonged to 
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this unknown man, and that nine-tenths of the body 

he held in his arms were unfaithful, and what is more 
frightful, — dead. He preferred to kill her outright and — 

thus change his life. 

He was locked up in an asylum following the explana- — 

tions he gave of his crime. But ten years later, because — 

of the stability of his reason and his exemplary conduct, 

he was liberated. 

I got to know him later on, in this fashion. In a news- 

paper I read the following advertisement : All you who 

have felt human justice and despair of good, all you who 

flee from the hand of Ged, because it has been withheld 

from you, I offer you the means of making your lives over 

again by disregarding goodness, men and God. Write to 

Arthur B. this paper. 

That day I was sitting on a bench, watching a crowd 

of men and women pass by. Actually I was lying on 

the bench, one might have thought I was sleeping, be- 

cause I was drunk. Was I really drunk ? Did you ever 

ask yourselves what the men you meet sleeping on a 

bench in the open air are doing, or on the parapet of a 

quai, or along the roads by the fields, after night has 

fallen ? Have you asked yourselves what they are and 

what they do ? They are motionless, like the dead. When 

you pass near them, ah, ah, you are sure that their — 

flesh is not like that of other men. Did you ever dream — 

of touching the flesh of one of those men ? 
I was on a bench and with half-closed eyes I observed — 
the continuous movement of the passers-by. Thus I~ 
asked myself what they were and where they were going. — 
What a fearful ant-heap ! I saw them in their mad haste, — 
as if the ground had swelled up first in one direction and — 
then another to let them roll along more quickly. Yes, 
I asked myself what they were doing and where vie 
were going, and in spite of myself, I saw them with > 
their bones covered with flesh and the essential organs 
of their bodies, all out of breath, as a result of their 
labors. They were going to work. Or else, coming from 
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work. Those who were through went quickly to their 
dinner. I heard the clicking of their teeth and that little 
noise of saliva that obviously no one hears, but which 

I guessed: And then what ? They would sleep and do 
what they had to do and fornicate. And I saw them alone, 
understand me, alone, as they are when they are sure 
nobody sees them, and when their being changes into 
that of an animal full of fleas and itching. Then they 
would take up their work again, quickly, quickly. 
Tomorrow they will pass through this street once more. 
They will gather in a group somewhere, and in order to 
feed their stomachs, they will manufacture or sell some- 
thing. And the trimmings ! The trimmings of all this ! 
The nerves, the pleasures, the irritations, the suffering 
which only cover up this daily harness like a pretentious 
dust cover ! Why ail this, I asked myself ? Why should 
one even ask why ? Would it not be simpier to throw 
everything over, to scatter everything, old papers and 
souvenirs, registers and inept proverbs, in which their 
efforts are summed up ironically. There is not enough 
blood-shed. There is not enough effort to improve things, 
nor are there enough pleasures without a reason why. 
Alright and good, that the belly should eagerly open a 
little way, but not in the name of morals and the future. 
There were women who passed by, stirring the air. 
Women — they are the frightful part of this mechanism. 
Ah, why must it be, when we have held, willingly, or 

_ by force, amid sighs and revolt, her by whom we wan ted . 
~ to be renewed, as if she contained the whole world and ‘i 


its power, and when we have absorbed her suddenly 


in the degree in which we empty ourselves into her, — 


_ why should it be that as soon as it is done we recognize Aa 
~ with implacable certainty that everything 1S eae 
that everything is finished, that we shall have oe star 
over again with another woman, because... isn’t 1 Sr 
do we ever know... till the tes eae we sha 
“ in that there is nothing [0 Me... 
Rance women, what do they really think ? What 
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are they, what are they, and what do they hold in their 

ands ? Does it end for them also quite suddenly ?... — 
With me, you see, it sometimes happens that I look — 
brusquely into their eyes, without any reason, beyond — 
the little surrounding «scales against which one grates — 
one’s skin to feel something and note just the continuous | 
breath of time. Thus I look at them and see only death. 
Something changes underneath their skin, around their 
eyes and the corners of their mouths, the smile of their 
glance turns sour. They look for help, help against the — 
only thing for which there is no defense. They are there 
between the spasms of sobs and those of enjoyment. — 
Anything at all at that moment, but nothing comes. I 
stop looking at them. They stretch themselves. One 
might say that they delicately shake their wounded 
skirts and think at last of something else. The ornaments 
quickly are inscribed in the air, the sky, the ground. 

And men, the idiots! My beloved little brothers ! 
My kindly idiots. Ah! what a horror men are! Let us 
excuse women. The more ignoble of the two, she hides 
her aim under her ignominy ; but just tickle her chin, 
or kiss her breasts, and she will open up like a flower 
that tries to fulfill its task. But men, what are they 
here for ? Everything is lie and falsehood, ina hard crust, 
and not in rice-powder, in a cement crust, in a crust of 
lava and feldspar. Let us pull the beard of that judge, 
with his fat warm body under the black and red cloth, — 
let us take him outside and box his ears and then take © 
his pants off. Look here, Judge, can you keep a serious 
face with your decisions ? I bring in a wench who lifts ; 
your shirt, or else a knife that slits you open — does 
nothing of all this hold ? Do you believe that your | 
work is serious and that your seriousness is also serious ? 
There, there, old man, good body, soft and warm with 
its odor evocative of a man and not of a judge, that’s 
something else, that’s the satisfaction of Venus or blood 
and agony, but nothing else. Then why ? Mans’ noble 
elements, not those of his shame, are repulsive. af 
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I was on my bench with closed eyes ; there was enough 
room between my eye-lids so that all the men and wo- 
men could be seen passing by. But I, I, what was I 
really ? What was I doing there with my revolt ? Had I 
repudiated and torn up the ornaments and ribbons of 
life 2? If I fled from the hand of God, because it had 
avoided me, just like the others, what did I do this for, 
this simulation of sleep on a bench like a drunken man ? 
Suppose I jumped to my feet and stopped them with 
my fists to prevent their advance by crying: “ Stand 
back, at the end is death !’’ Yes, yes, they would laugh 
in an embarassed way — or rather they would be furious. 
But afterwards ? What would be changed for me ? 
Nothing, nothing, nothing. Let him who wants to be 
a good apostle preach! And what a marvellous relief 
to have preached ! 

At that moment I rose and left slowly. A newspaper 
was lying on the ground. I gathered it up, like a box of 
lozenges we know we shall never eat. Although I did not 
want to read it, it forcibly spat into my eyes the adver- 
tisement of Arthur Beef: All you who have fell human 
justice and who despair of good. All you who flee from the 
hand of God, because ti has been withheld from you, I offer 
you the means of making your lives over again by disregard- 
ing goodness, men and God.Wrile lo Arthur B. this paper. 

In spite of the ridiculous grandiloquence of these 
words | wrote to Arthur Beef. And I learned what he 
had gone through with. At least in my memory this 1s 
how it happened. 

Some time later I found myself at sea on a steamer 
chartered by Arthur Beef. I had time ta meditate, no 
longer stretched out on a boulevard bench, but on the 
deck of a ship. No longer did men pass by, snatched 
along by some mysterious, abominable thread which 
they did not have the courage to cut. There passed only 
eternally identical waves, Waves without life , which 
take hold of the mind and perform over it a service of 
healing ointment. 
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I had time to meditate, But did I meditate ? I had cut _ 
the thread in question, as far as I was concerned. I had — 
no life any more, In the hollow of the waves my eyes did 
nobretain a single image, I thought neither of the even- 
ing nor of the morning. Nor did the erests of the waves 
bring within their brief space of time the parcelled-out 
beginning of the days I might anticipate as belonging 
to a new mode of life. No, I had no life any more, ; 

Still I knew it was only a period of waiting. I had 
seen Arthur Beef and that man had offered me simply 
a resting place for my feet and air for my lungs on the 
island of Pou. According to his explanations, what was 
the surname one might find for the Island of Pou ? 
Isle of Liberty ? Devil’s Island — island of this, that and 
the other thing ? All labels disappeared. But Arthur 
Beef swept away what the other side of the world had 
called evil, whatever belonged to the domain of Satan, 
as the lovers of angels say. 

In order to have an assured place on the island of Pou, 
it sufficed to be at loggerheads with human justice, 
either in its legal aspect or simply that of the censorious 
tribunal of public morality ; but you must have been 
annoyed and punished, I repeat, by the chastisement 
of the law or else by public maledictions, for having 
acted according to the liberty of your individual in- 
stinets. The clever, unpunished crook, living to the 
detriment of the group, in honor and peace, was excluded 
as a calculator of crime. At least that was my under- 
standing of it. But it sufliced for admission to have had _ 
just about enough of things, no matter what the reason, _ 

It took really a curious enthusiast to indulge such 
a fancy, and I suppose that the steamer which carried 
the innocent name of Bel-Air was just a pretty jar of | 
cast-off fruit. In reality she did not seem like that. © 
And the passengers on the Bel-Air were nice people who — 
would not have hurt a fly, at least judging from their 
appearance. They strolled around the decks as is cus- 
tomary during sea-voyages. Of course, there were wo-— 
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men and among them mothers with their daughters. 
What were they fleeing from and what bonds were 
they. breaking ? While following the crest of the waves, 
this idea came to me mildly. Groups were organized 
and played gravely ; others made music. And I got to 
asking myself if a why had ever come to me at the sight 
of a busy crowd, or if anybody even, no matter who it 
might be, ought ever to be faced by a why. 

Arthur Beef appeared almost never. But he was accom- 
panied by one Castor who was thought to be his secre- 
tary. Then suddenly he never appeared at all. When 
questioned, Castor replied that Mr. Beef was meditating 
with a view to the accomplishment of his task, and 
that he remained in his cabin. 

I do not remember any other detail of the journey. 
At last we had to land on Pou Island after a trip lasting 
forty days, and I noticed that a slight fever gripped the 
passengers, when they set foot on the island bristling 
with cocoa-nut trees, where not a living being appeared 
to wish them the most elementary welcome. Everyone 
was face to face with the future. We should have to 
put one foot in front of the other in order to go anywhere. 
The waves of the sea were behind us. 


* 
* * 


I think the following morning I was awakened by 
someone who said to me: Listen, Ulysses, Mr. Castor 
is going to speak. 
Arthur Beef had not appeared during the landing 
of the passengers and the material, nor during the in- 
 stallation of the tents on the shore. And now Mr. Castor 
climbed on a big rock and began to declaim : 
«Comrades, I am speaking to you im the name of 
“Mr. Beef. You know why you are here... 2 
Suddenly I had ceased to hear the voice of Mr. Castor. 
For me it became confounded with the rustling of the 
palms. But my eyes had taken especial precedence over 
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my ears and what I saw prevented me from hearing. 
There are cases, like this, where a big noise, or the sound 
of a trumpet prevents one from enjoying a meal. So 
I looked around: the people who were there seemed to— 
me entirely new. Were they the same who had surround-— 
ed me on board the Bel-Air, when nothing was visible 
save sky and water ? I turned my eyes in every direc- 
tion and stopped when I saw a corpulent lady and her 
daughter, to whom I had sometimes spoken during 
the trip, especially towards evening when the brain had - 
seemed to hang from the skin of the sky by a big silver 
thread, supple and fine. The smile of the lady and the™ 
look of her daughter stayed by me, while I asked myself | 
as through a fog, who those persons were: I had diffi- © 
culty in recognizing them. There was certainly some — 
thing changed. Instinctively I turned around and saw 
at a certain distance from the shore the contour of 
the Bel-Air, motionless on the calm water. I saw the 
steamer and the sea, and then near me the sand and the 
rocks and the ground covered with vegetation. Then 
our tents and all the stores of necessaries for our new 
life. What then was this moving ? I started again to- 
question myself and felt such an irritation that I tapped 
the ground with my foot. At the same time I thundered — 
with a voice which was piercing enough for me to hear 
myself above everyone I saw: 

« But where is this Mr. Arthur Beef ? I have several 
things to ask him. ” . 

At once a number of persons turned around and looked 
curiously at me. I even think that the lady and the young 
girl in question sent me a little sign of understanding. 
And at the same time they seemed ignoble to me. But 
I paid no heed to it, because Castor, perched on his 
big rock, appeared before me with the clothes anc 
the look of a Protestant pastor in the midst of a ser 
mon. And in fact, after looking at him twice, I saw 
that he was dressed like a pastor with a frock-coat am 
a stove-pipe hat. His voice at once pierced the veil | 
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appearances which engrossed my eyes and I heard his 
words : 

. “ Yes, comrades,” he said. “ This is normal. Forat 
bottom you understand that there is a norm, an arith- 
metical mean of the spirit, I might say, for those who 
understand me immediately, and for the others I will 
say : we must needs go our daily jog-trot. And this is 
only possible when there are cars! rails ! engineers and 
brakemen! Ah, ah, isn’t my comparison a good one ? 
Com fades, do you want to find happiness at last ? 
Here is your aim, if Iam not mistaken. Rails ! You must 
‘above all else place rails on this track, and adjust your- 
selves to their direction. As regards the engineer, I 
think I know where he is, as well as the brakeman. It 
is, moreover,in the name of Mr. Beef that Iam speaking.” 

He spoke very fast and in a monotonous voice. I really 
believed that a telegraphic ribbon was coming out of 
his mouth already printed and this ribbon was going to 
wind itself in serpentine fashion around the branches of 
the cocoa-nut trees. But I also believed that this ribbon 
was of tin, notched like a saw, and that it sawed my 
marrow and brain into very soft rundles which fell at 
once on the ground amid the trampling of the attentive 
crowd. 

« T know well,” he continued, “ that some will play with 
the name of liberty. But I stop you there at once. We 
have broken with the earth, haven’t we? And down there 
they talked to you about liberty until they made an 
iron collar out of it. The liberty of goodness has a fine 
iron collar. Well, what was white has here become black, 
and what was black has become white. There 1s no 
question of liberty. It is a word that is prohibited, and 
hen we shall have public monuments, we shall certainly 
not write on them : Liberty, Equality, Fraternity. Hither 
e are free, equal and brothers, or we are not. But if 
ve are not, we shall never become such. Here lies the 
ice of the societies we have left — to imagine that senti- 
ents can be forced, and in the name of these imitations 
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to want to imprison the instincts which are lifted toward 
the light. But when I tell you in the name of Mr. Bee! 
that liberty is not in question, it does not mean that we 
are against liberty ; but if there is one vain word, it 
liberty, and it has nothing to do with what we are doing 
here. And now let us get to work. All for the happiness 
of each one ? Hum, yes, that’s it. And each one doubtless 
for the happiness of all. I’ve read that somewhere. We 
must profit by our reading... ” 
He continued to speak fast, with the same tin voice 
I cannot say whether or not there was unanimous sentis 
ment uniting his audience, or if there was a majority 
among them. Insensibly in the heart of the mass before 
him, groups had formed, hardly distinct from the others, 
People exchanged rapid remarks in a low voice. But 
I only know that I cried out: | F 
« No, no, all this is tiresome. I dont carea rap for 
your talk.I did not come here for the happiness of human- 
ity, but for myself. Where is Mr. Beef ? ” 4 
Castor interrupted his speech and sent a withering 
look in my direction. Then he continued in a_ still 
louder voice which had become more and more tinny : 
«“ Comrades, I say that black has become white and 
vice versa, white has become black. I want to say tha’ 
we, too, will be in possession of power. Civilization Is 4 
force, because it has a moral system. We, too will have 
a moral line of conduct. But here is where we, the exile 
of Pou, will be different : our line of moral conduct wil 
extend toward the depths, while that of those goo¢ 
honest people will go toward the heights. Do you unde! 
| stand the difference ? They have their summits and w 
‘ have our abysses. What with them is plus 20 is wit 
us minus 20. To give you an example — they have a 
army to defend the group. Here is the group that w! 
defend the army. Consequently, the latter, or ratn 
what would be the inverse of the army of down ther 
would hardly be more important than a toy. Ther 
nothing left for it but to disappear, albeit it has b 
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oposed that for memory’s sake this virtual existence 
e given to Mr. Arthur Beef. On the other hand, the 
group, having become thestrong party, what is down there 
the army, has no reason not to call itself army, because 
sustains its functions. Thus we have an army dilated 
to the greatest possible degree... And you may all be of 
proud of being members of it... ”’ | 
A slight humming rose from the lips of the audience, ; 
like the whir of wings of a flying swarm, which permitted 
the metallic chips spouted from the tongue of this aston- | 
ishing pastor to fall gently as though on a bed of saw- 
dust. For I do not believe the manifestation was one of 
‘discontent. For my part I began to find that the preacher 
gave them a very indigestible sermon. 
» * After all ’ cried Castor, “* this might give youa ‘ 
symbolical idea-of the army you are to constitute. | 
There must be, of course, a command and ranks to dis- 
tinguish those who take part in it. Whether it be here 
or there, the change from private soldier to marshal Is 
effected by increasing the number of stripes. Here all , 
the soldiers, that is the great majority of men, will wear 
the maximum of stripes. The number of these stripes ; 
will decrease with the rank of corporal, and the marshal ; 
will wear nothing on his sleeve, nor on his cap. Now, you 
will say, are all the soldiers to be marshals then ? That is 
‘not entirely it, and it is even better than that. They, the ¢ 
marshals will be soldiers, which I think is worth a mar- = 
shal, since it is not true that men are equal — what a. 
nonsense — but are worth’as much one as the other, 
and to prove this, they will have to carry on their sol- 
diers’ sleeves the insignia of the marshal. As Rene 
the marshal, he will also see that a man and anot ze 
man do not make two men save through an a W 
yower, for men, comrades, cannot be added toget ner. 
the will see what a marshal is without his stripes. 
is, a very feeble force. But to ey He 
question at all of humiliating an i ividual, Aaa 
or of the undisciplined we left behind, it is un 
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stood that this function of the marshal will go to Mr. 
Arthur Beef, ” 

I burst into such laughter that the grim-looking 
serpentines of Mr. Castor’s voice stopped suddenly. This 
time the orator had enough: he made a menacing ges 
ture in my direction and swore : 

‘God damn it. I know what I’m talking about, and 
what I say shall be done. Who is this tame spirit that 
belongs still to the past centuries of civilization, and 
cries bOns 

‘6 Excuse me, ”’ I cried, “ it is not I who talk about 
civilization, but you... you don’t even do that. What 
you propose is inept. It is exactly the same thing we 
have fled from, but the reverse of it. ”’ 

—  * You are not only one of those minds whose’ 
softness I vomit, but among them still a child at its 
mother’s breast, ’’ yelped Castor. “ And for children I 
say they must not play with certain things in certain 
gardens, for there are wolf-traps. Here they are, look at 
them. ”’ 

Whereupon I saw at Castor’s feet three creatures 
whose aspect made me think. I had seen them, more 
over, on board the Bel-Air, and during the landing but T 
had attached no importance to them. The feeling of 
importance now seemed to come entirely from the fact 
that I saw them together. They were three very dis- 
similar beings, but who appeared absolutely inseparable 
as soon as they were together. And these three beings 
were women. The three Graces, you would say, or the 
three Fates. The number three interests the imagina- 
tion. It is also the real beginning of the plural. But in 
this circumstance there was question only of three 
women Castor called his wolf-traps. They were his 
body-guards, as it were. Ah, ah, the body of Mr. Cas 
tor was well guarded by these three females. One could 
not have any doubts as to their being women, non 
males, albeit each one of them was repulsive in her way 
But wolftraps ? A strange wolf who would let the esse 
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tial part of him bé caught in such a jaw on springs and 
‘remain imprisoned there, howling at death. : 
Later on I knew their names. Castor called one of 
them, ‘Leonie, another, Georgette and the third one 
“Mme Chou. Leonie was a big woman with blackish 
hair which fell over her face like leaves from a frost- 
bitten plant. She had a skin that was dirty and oily and 
black eyes without lashes, teeth irregularly broken like 
the posts of an old palisade, and behind them her tongue 
could be seen, like a caged hyena, pacing from right to 
left and left to right, indefatigably. The corners of her 
always half-opened mouth seemed gnawed by some bad 
acid steam or a persistent humidity. But all this was as 
nothing compared to the two enormous hands which 
one suspected as being shaggy on the upper side, and 
which she directed slowly at the end of her arms in a 
frequently repeated movement, one after the other, 
from her abdomen which stuck out like a keel, to her 
high breasts. ; 
Georgette was quite different. Beside Leonie she was 
very small. By herself she had no size. She might just as 
‘well have been very large or very small. You know 
those caterpillars that by a curious sort of imitation take 
on the appearance of a dead twig or put themselves 
straight along a branch as soon as they are threatened 
by danger: You grasp them, and they move, soft and 
strong at the same time, both worm and serpent. But 
since we are talking about caterpillars, do you know also 
“their aspect when they are about to become metamor : 
-phosed ? They lose all motion and their Spam ts 
pale and transparent. They have the same feeling, ce 
or alive. Well, Georgette seemed one of those oe Ps ae 
imitating the wooden twig, motionless and so ae Bh 
ame time and also fearfully strong. And the appearance 
of her flesh was like that of a caterpillar pee rene 
orm itself into a nymph. Even her eyes fitted in wi 
i ivi ving with an impressive 
this aspect. Living and dead, moving Pere ee 
lowness, they turned the attention away | 
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insignificant face, as insignificant a 
head, : 
As regards Mme Chou, she was the beauty of th 
group. She had a young and charming face, a fresl 
complexion, as fresh as one of the pretty wax women 
the show-windows of beauty-shops. Her body was har 
moniously proportioned. But still she had three apparent 
defects : her neck showed signs right and left of forme 
scrofula. She gave out an odor of old flour in a box, and 
when she fixed her eyes on you, you noticed that sh¢ 
] had such a strange convergent squint that you felt dizz 
; and irresistably lured against your will to the point 
i of falling, — struck and snatched by a fearful living 
S harpoon. 
+s I think that while looking at Mr. Castor’s three wolf- 
oa traps, | must have shown a face of such terror that the 
. audience began to laugh. I stammered a few words, 
ec made a gesture that might have meant: Very wel 
f very well, I'll say nothing more, I’m convinced—And ] 
ag was going to sit down in the last row of Castor’s 
Ps: listeners. However, I felt that a look different from the 
others was weighing on me. I turned around and 
saw indeed that the young girl mentioned before was 
J . standing beside her mother, and was looking eloquenth 
Ws, at me. You understand what is meant by eloquence 
~ It is independent of the meaning of the words pronoun 
ced by the orator, I don’t know what her eyes wet 
saying, but it seemed to me eloquent. Held by a morte 
solitude I surrendered to my fate, my hand in that ¢ 
the young girl. a 
Without understanding why, I began to blush § 
violently that I woke up. I was on a bench. That 
all I ever learned about Pou Island. + 


Translated from the Fre ch 
by EuGrene JOLaAs. 
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THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO JUDAS " 


by ERNEST SUTHERLAND BATES 


CHAPTER FIVE 
Wuy JUDAS BECAME A FOLLOWER OF JESUS 


_ Now when Jesus was thrust out, I tarried behind and 

mingled with the people ; and in the midst of the 
people stood a man heavy of stature and dull of 
visage. 

_ And all the people reproached him, saying, Joseph, 
why permittest thou thy son thus to blaspheme ? 
3. And the man was vexed, and turned him unto his 

wife, and said, Mary, this is thine affair. Was he 
not ever thy son rather than mine ? Did I not leave 

him solely unto thy direction when he was yet a 

child and I found I could do naught. with him ? 
And did I not tell thee oft that he would go astray ? 
4. And the woman wept, saying, I did not think it 

would come to this. : 

5. But their sons, who were four, spake loudly, Lo, our 

rother is become mad, and is beside himself. 

We will go out and take him and lay hold on him. 
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. Then I rose up and rebuked them all to their face,_ 


- But all the people turned and fell upon me, and rent 


- Howbeit I gat free from them at the last, and sped 


. But unto them Jesus answered slowly, Who is my 
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And Mary said, I will go with you that ye harm hi 
not. But his father said, From this day forth my 
son hath no portion in me, for he hath brought 
shame upon me ; let them take him, and bring him 
back into the city in chains. 


saying, What is this ? First ye cast the man out, 
and now ye would bring him back by force. Behold, 
ye are fools indeed. : 


my clothes, crying, We will teach thee whether 
we be fools or no. 


away quickly before them out of the city; and 
upon the road to Capernaum I overtook Jesus, 
where he tarried with a few that followed him. 
And I came and stood before him, all bloody, erying 
out, Behold, thy parents and thy brethren seek for 
thee to take thee. And this have they done unto 
me for that I rebuked them. 

Then Jesus was silent for a little space, and his face 
was sad. But those about him spake loudly, saying, 
Thou must return. For the Scripture saith, Honour 
thy father and thy mother ; if a son be disobedient 
unto his parents let him be stoned. 


father or my mother? And he pointed with his 
finger toward me, and said, Behold my father 
and mother! For whosoever is one in spirit with 
me, the same is my father and mother and brother 
and _ sister. 
Then the others were offended in him, and said, 
Comest thou to destroy the family ? 4 
But Jesus answered unto them, Nay, think ye that 
I am come to bring war upon the earth ? I come no 
to bring a sword, but peace. 
For I am come to reconcile a man with his fathe 
and the daughter with her mother, and tl 
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daughter-in-law with her mother-in-law, if it be 
; _possible. But for the most part it is not possible. 

16. Wheresoever there is union of spirit, there is a 
family, indeed ! And this cometh sometimes among 
those joined of nature, but it is a rarity. ; 

17. Howsoever, not I, but God saith this, Who hath 
destroyed many families. 

18. For a man’s foes be usually they of his own house- 
hold. 

19. And all those which followed him were indignant, 
and left him, and returned back into the city. 

20. And Jesus and I journeyed on alone together. 

21. And Jesus said unto me, How is it that thou also 
hast not left me and turned back ? 

22. I answered unto him, Master, because I know from 
mine own life that all that thou sayest is true. 

23. And I told him of Barzillai my father, and of my 
deeds from the day that I was first brought into 
the wilderness; and of how I hated Ialdabaoth, 
the god of the Jews, that had made my people a 
hateful people, and yet had fettered me unto them 
by unbreakable fetters. 

24. And I said, Let me follow thee, for I believe that the 
god whom thou proclaimest will destroy Ialda- 
baoth. 

25. But Jesus answered unto me, Judas, thou hatest 
well. Ganst thou love well, also ? 

26. And I answered, Master, I can love thee, even unto 
death. But meanest thou that I must love all men ? 

27, Then Jesus said unto me, Thou must love the God 
in all men. To the end that He be realized in all 

- men, some must be utterly destroyed. 

28. Therefore I say unto thee, Love the God in men, and 
strive to thy uttermost that the time may come 
when He shall be realized in all men. 


MISS BLIGGINS 


by KATHLEEN CANNELL 


h When Miss Bliggins rang the bell that afternoon, 

Mrs. Massey opened the door herself. One of Miss Blig- 

é. gins’ eyes stared straight into her mild blue ones, but 

ag the other seemed to be flashing some enigmatic message 

pe ‘to a-person half way up the stairs. Mrs. Massey looked — 
& around nervously. It was as she had thought. The- 
a stairs were empty. 

4 ‘* Good afternoon, Ma’am, ” said Miss Bliggins. * In 

‘2 case you're wondering, Ma’am, what brings me here, I 

4 may say I come in answer to your advertisement for a 
4 cook-general. ” ; 

a She entered the hall, laid down her large cotton 


umbrella on a chair, firmly closed the front door behind 
her and picked up her umbrella, which she held in 
both hands vertically in front of her stomach. Again one 
eye looked squarely at Mrs. Massey. This time the other 
one roved toward the half open drawing-room door. | 
The fog of a London November five o’clock seemet 
to have penetrated, in the wake of Miss Bliggins, into the 
gloomy mid-Victorian hall. The winding mahogan 
stair rail was a boa-constrictor letting itself down fron 
; a tree to devour them. ~. - 
a Mrs. Massey wondered, with sinking heart, whateve 
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had inspired them to advertise. Surely a cook-general 


could have been found through the kindly medium of 
friends, rather than through the unsympathetic one of 
cold type. She longed for the moral support of her sister, 


gone to visit Hampden Court with some Canadian 
friends, Blanche was only faintly more strong minded 
(or rather less supersensitive) than herself, it was true, 


4 


but she felt that united they might just possibly have 


coped with this peculiar-looking female. 

She stammered : “ Yes, quite. That is to say, my sister.. 
could you call again in the morning ? ” 

Miss Bliggins, whose face was set by a hare-lip into a 
sardonic grin, smiled encouragingly. This smile made 
her assymetric face appear positively frightful. 

Mrs. Massey worshipped the beautiful. Only her sense 


of humour saved her from the capital B. Aspects of 


ugliness, deformity or squalor made her really ill. Added 
_ to this, she had a very kind heart and an almost hysteri- 


cal fear of hurting any one or any thing. This combina- 


tion made life very difficult for Mrs. Massey. 


‘reproach, “ You didn’t mention any time in the adver- 
‘tisement and I’ve come all the way from the docks. 


Now face to face (and to what a face !) with this woman 


in the dark hall she was panic stricken. 


« T mustn’t engage her — I’m sure I’m going to 


engagesher. I must pull myself together, say something. 


« As I said, couldn’t you possibly come some morn- 


‘ing ? You see it is my sister who really occupies herself 
~ with our household arrangements. 


« Ah, Ma’am! ” One of Miss Bliggins’ eyes flashed 


9 


« What in Heaven’s name was she doing at the 


docks 2? ” Mrs. Massey wondered. 


« T have my references with me, Ma’am. Eighteen 
years I was in my last place. I’m not one for changes. 
A sailor's lodging house with a small bar, very snug 
and comfortable, Ma’am, and most respectable — ah, 
most, Ma’am. ” 

Both black eyes fixed themselves as by an extra- 
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ordinary chance for a moment on the same spot. This | 
spot was unfortunately the end of Mrs. Massey’s nose. — 
Mrs. Massey, herself, began to feel quite cross-eyed. 

“ But, ’’ Mrs. Massey ventured, breathless, «I think 
you've made a mistake. We want a cook-general, not 
a bar-maid. ” 

Sailors and the docks were so far removed in ways 
other than distance from the quiet of this Hampstead 
house ! The idea of this woman as a bar-maid caused an 
internal chuckle in spite of Mrs. Massey’s perturbation. 

“ Yes, Ma’am, yes, I quite understand. I’m a very 
good cook, Ma’am, as you'll find it on my character, And 
as for keeping things clean, well” — the two eyes rolled 
in alarmingly different directions — “ the bottles and 
the brasses did shine, Ma’am, if I do say it myself, as 
shouldn’t. ” 

* Really, I’m sorry.” Mrs. Massey forced herself to set 
her pointed little teeth and stick out her pointed little 
chin. “. But I don’t think you’d do. Ours is such a differ- 
ent sort of place from that you’ve been used to. ” 

‘* That’s just it, Ma’am! That’s just the reason I 
want so much for you to try me, Ma’am. ” 

Miss Bliggins advanced her two hands, still holding 
the umbrella, in a gesture that was pleading, but looked 
menacing. 

‘* T would like so much to work for ladies, real ladies, 
Ma’am. After eighteen years of the docks... And my old 
boss, he’s died. And my old Missus’s gone to the contry 
to live with her daughter. And the new boss, — well the 
less said of him the better, Ma’am ! And my pet rat, he 
died, Lag. 

Miss Bliggins’ voice trembled and two tears rolled — 
with startling unanimity out of the discordanteyes. — 

Mrs. Massey was moved. Her stomach felt weak with 
sympathy and repugnance. She was slipping. If Blanche 
would only come. But she couldnt’ expect her for a good 
two hours yes. 

“ Well, I'll see what my sister says... 
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. Oh, Ma’am, thank you, thank you!” 
_ Miss Bliggins, dropping her umbrella, seized Mrs. Mas- 
sey’s hand printed a wet kiss on the back of it so sud- 
denly, that Mrs. Massey had no time to recoil from this 
~ unexpected contact with the hare-lip. 

** [ll bring my things, to-morrow, Ma’am. .” 

*© Wh-what is your name ? ” enquired Mrs. Massey 

lost now irremediably. + 
** Miss Bliggins, Ma’am, ”’ replied that lady. 
** Oh! ” said Mrs. Massey. 


; 


For eighteen years, Miss Bliggins had lived near the 
big river, surrounded daily by rough men, alone in a 
fortress, whose battlements were a steel-boned corset. 

She had never known her parents. Her earliest recol- 
lection was of the high cement walls of the orphanage. 
Possibly even a mother’s love had quailed before the 
zigzag gaze of those disunited eyes and the too knowing 
sneer of that hare-lip. She had, at any rate, been found 
upon a doorstep. The orphanage director had given the 
no-name child the name of Samantha Bliggins. 

The long loveless orphanage years flowed by her 

like a sewer, 
The mistresses could not bear her ugliness. They 
were not to blame. Only a supreme artist could have 
supported it. The other orphans made fun of her, exclud- 
ed her from their rare and pallid games. She could 
remember hardly a kind word that had been said to 
her. 
So hideous, she was hard to “ place ” and had been 
kept to help with the cleaning at the orphanage until 
_ she was twenty. Then the landlady of the Golden Anchor, 
a middle-aged red-faced woman, with biceps like a prize 
fighter, a raucous professional laugh and a handy fist, 
had come to look for a servant. She had had pretty ones. 
Just as soon as they were trained to be of real packene 
some sailor got them ‘ in trouble ’’ and she sent them 
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ame be reves an ugly duck, this time, ’’ she said to her hiis- 


¥ band. ; 
When she saw Samantha Bliggins, she smiled. «* Won’t_ 

f have no such trouble with this one, I reekon. ”’ 

; After the interminable washing of orphanage cement 

“ floors, the varied work at the Golden Anchor was fascin- 


ating to Samantha. When she had cleaned the house and 

%; made the beds of such sailors as were not too drunk to — 
leave them, she liked polishing up the brasses and shining 

up the glasses and bottles of the little bar. The minute — 
reflections of herself in these rounded, glittering surfaces 

: were easier to look at than those shown her by her mirror. 
The landlady and her husband, with cause, congra- 
tulated each other upon their new acquisition. She 
cheerfully attacked the meanest chores and did her 
work so thoroughly that the landlady could, more and ~ 
more, sit by the fire in the little bar parlour, knitting and 
teaching the inevitable parrot new refined expressions. 
Samantha learned to cook, too, after a watery Eng- 
lish fashion. The sailors liked her cooking. 
She had a room to herself now for the first time. It 
was tucked under the slanting roof and was reached 
by climbing a steep stair like the companion-way of 
a ship. At night she bolted her door and peeled off her 
lumpy dress. of that greenish, grayish black — final 
colour of all the clothes of the poor. Then she unlocked 
her steel corset, cast aside her nondescript other gar- 
ments and stood for one moment free, before she put 


a on her coarse and pudique night-gown. Miss Bliggins had 
:: a good figure with long hard muscles sculpturally indi- 
| cated under the skin; but no one, not even herself, 
» had ever seen it. At the orphanage she had had neither 


time nor opportunity for curiosity and her hurried habits 


. clung to her still. ; ie 

3 She lay in her hard, narrow bed, listening to the whist 
les of the boats going up and down the river, moaning 
like vast, lonely animals. Her room was luxurious )) 


cause unshared. ry 
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The sailors made coarse jokes about her appearance. 
But these seemed to her only natural. She had been 
used to nothing else, though the sailors’ language was 
more lurid than any she had heard. ; 

The first time she served at the bar, a gay young 
fellow rolled in with a “ Hi, Sadie, give me a whisky 
quick |!» — expecting to see the pretty face of the bar- 
maid he had left behind. Samantha stiffened inside her 
corset and drew down her hare-lip primly : ’ Miss Blig- 
gins, if you please |” 

The young fellow’s jaw dropped into the collar 
of his jersey as he stared into her one fixed eye. 

The other occupants of the bar roared with laughter. 
A little cock-sparrow of a cockney minced over to the 
bar and with a bow that stuck out his round rump took 
Samantha by the hand. 

‘* Bill, let me introduce you to our new beauty — 
Miss Bliggins! ” 

She was known as Miss Bliggins from that day. 

Sometimes a sailor, gone in drink, would put his 
arm around her and try to kiss her. But Miss Bliggins 
knew how to put such in their place. Strong Christian 
principles had been inculeated, sometimes with the help 
of a cat-o-nine-tails, at the orphanage. ed : 

At theend of eighteen years of association with 
‘¢ the lowest of the low, ’’ Miss Bliggins was still a virgin. 


Miss Bliggins made a queer friend. The landlord of 
the Golden Anchor was justly proud of his cheeses. 
These were stored in the cellars of the Golden Anchor 
that stretched away, darker and darker, toward the 
mystery of the river. The rats were a plague. W hen one 
went down into the cellar, one heard rotons So ee 

the drv leaflike rustling of toes and tals. 
One night Miss Bliggins, descending with a pee 
to draw some wine, heard a click, then a human ate K. 
A rat had been caught in one of the many traps set y 
the landlord. She moved in the direction of the sound, 
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and, locating the cage, held her lantern down over it. 
The trapped beast, though large for a rat, looked small — 
to her. Its lips were drawn back over its teeth in a grin — 
resembling her own. It crouched on its belly, its fur brist- — 
ling and its little red eyes peering fearfully past the light. 
Miss Bliggins made a low, reassuring sound. Placing 
the lantern on the floor, she opened the trap and care- 
fully took the rat in her hand. It, to her surprise, made 
no effort to free itself. It lay still in her hand. She could 
feel its wild heart beating, but it trusted her a little. 
Miss Bliggins felt a strange, absolutely unprecedented 
thrill. Tenderness for this small, repulsive creature made 
her face hideous as a hyena’s. She folded the rat under 
her shawl and, forgetting wine and lantern, ran up 
all the stairs to her room. 
The rat soon became entirely tame. She named 
him ‘Colin,’ after a cherubic little boy she had admired 
at the orphanage, admired in humble silence, for she 
had early and sadly learned the effect upon others of 
her eyes and lips. 
Colin, the rat, would run to her when she called him 
and climb up on her knee. She would stroke his smoke- 
colored fur and feel again that thrill which the conscious- 
ness of loving and of being loved, by even so low a crea- — 
ture, gave her. 
She hung a little bell around his neck and took him 
down to the cellar again. She threw away the traps. 
Colin now lived in the cellar and all the other rats 
vanished from it. The cheeses reigned roundly intact. — 
Miss Bliggins made many excuses to go down there. — 
Before she called, Colin recognized her step ; and the 
tiny jolly tinkling of his bell, coming closer through the 
dark, was like a little ray of sun that warmed her. 
It was his death — she found him one day on his 
back, poisoned, his four paws, sticking stiffly up at the 
four corners of his white belly, his lips finally drawn 
back in the grin of a hunchback when you touch his 
hump for good luck — it was his death, following as it 
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did the death of the landlord, that fin i i 
did th we , that finally decided Miss 
Bliggins to leave the docks. So she answered the adver 
tisement. 


_* My dear, I have a maid, ”’ Mrs. Massey said to her 
sister Blanche when that lady returned exhausted from 
Hampden Court. 

_** How splendid, dear Athene !”’ she responded. « I’m 
tired of doing for ourselves with just the old char; 
aren't you ? Ah, these Canadians! What long, inde- 
fatigable feet they have! I am wrecked, simply. When 
does she come ? ” 

** To-morrow, * said dear Athene, looking small, 
dismal and un-Athene like as possible. 

She had always considered it frightfully unkind of 
her parents to have saddled her in her helpless indefinite 
infancy with this name, which threw her delicate figure 
and timid, retiring character into such unflattering 
relief. 

* You don’t look too pleased, dear. References not 
good ? What’s the matter ? ”’ 

*« Splendid references. From a pub by the docks. 
The Golden Anchor.” Mrs. Massey replied with a depres- 
sed but irrepressible giggle. 

« Docks! A pub! Why, darling, you must be mad! 
You’d never engage a bar-maid for us. ” 

« Well, I did. She’s ugly and she cried ; and, when 
I tried to tell her we couldn’t take her, she kissed my 
hand ”. Mrs. Massey was agitated by a belated shudder. 

«* Ah, I understand, ”’ said Blanche Bolton. ” Well, 
God give us strength | She won't like this quiet place, ” 
she continued hopefully. “Such a girl must be used to 
movement, variety. She probably won't stay long. 

«¢ She was in her last place eighteen years. * Mrs. Mas- 
Bey said in a voice like a little mournful bell. 


She did stay long. All the time after she came seemed 
ong to the two kind sisters. She sadly pervaded their 
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nig Even away from home her disjointed eyes haunted 

em. 

She was untrainable. Anxious to please, she was 

humble and resistant as a sponge. One squeezed her: 

to the dimensions of one’s requirements, but she prompt- 

ly, slowly, re-expanded to her own. 

She was ubiquitous. If Mrs. Massey went to sit in- 

the drawing room, she would find Miss Bliggins there, 

moving stiflly and silently about, dusting with an heral- 

dic feather duster the air around the already dusted 

~ bric-a-brac. Did Mrs. Massey retreat in despair to her 

own chamber, Miss Bliggins was sure to be somehow 

mysteriously there before her, putting to rights the 

imaginary disarrangement of her pillows. The perpetual 

smile of her hare-lip seemed to Mrs. Massey always in- 

imical, although one knew Bliggins to bean absolutely 
good creature. 

Blanche tried to teach her properly to serve at table. 

It was no use. When she had passed the dishes with 

their dreadful, water logged contents, she would plan 

herself in her black dress (which though it had been 

bought new for her by Miss Bolton somehow managed 

to look already rusty) her bony hands clasped under her 

white apron, and engage the sisters in respectable con- 

versation, as had been her long habit with the sailors 

of the Golden Anchor to make them feel at home. f 

«© Well’ Ma’ams, ”’ addressing them thus collectively, 

« It’s a foggy day and no mistake. The boats are just 

creeping up and down the river to-day, that’s certain. 

The fish-monger’s wife at the corner — the one where 

I bought that good mackerel last Thursday, not the 

one where I used to go in the Finchley Road that did m¢ 

out of threepence that time — this one is very good anc 

the fish is fresh, though indeed, Ma’ams, all the ish 

shops stink, I always say. But it can’t be helped, for it’s 

the nature of fish to stink, be they alive or dead. We 

his wife has got a tooth-ache. Her face is swelled up ik 

a puff adder’s head and I told her to puton...” 
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3 The gentle sister’s attempts to discourage her only 
_ puzzled her ; and if one of them actually nerved herseif 

to a direct reprimand, there would come over Miss Blig- 
- gins’ dreadful face such a hurt expression, like that 
_ of an old mongrel dog, kicked for just being ugly, that 
when she retired below stairs, they would find themselves 
quite trembling. 

Mrs. Massey, fascinated by the grotesque presence 
no longer ate. She could just pick at her food. She lost 
weight. Her little pointed chin became more pathetically 
pointed and her blue eyes looked large and dull. 

** It’s too awful, darling !’’ Blanche would cry. ** You 
are positively fading away. We must get rid of her. 
If we could find her another good place. ” (But they 
really had no hope of doing that, Miss Bliggins was 
~ upon them like a doom). “ It’s ridiculous for us to sacri- 
fice ourselves like this. Let’s dismiss her. We can even 
give her two months wages in lieu of notice. ” a 

«© You tell her then, dear, ’’ Athene would say. ** I have 
not the courage. She will weep. ”’ 

«© | will to-morrow. ”’ Blanche would look quite firm. 

But somehow to-morrow she never did. 


After two years of it, the sisters had become resigned 
to the presence of Miss Bliggins. She was a sort of house- 
hold idol. A, hideous Chinese figure that, when novel, 
frightens if one comes abruptly upon it in its obscure 
~ eorner ; but whose angles familiarity dulls so that even- 
tually it becomes, if not actually agreeable, at least 
’ friendly. fe ie 
' At any rate we have no trouble with followers, 


Mrs. Massey would say. 
Then something happened — or rather the perception 
of something happened. 

The two sisters noticed it at about the same time ; 
but it. was something so monstrous — unbelievable as a 
unicorn — that each one banished it from her pure mind 
)a shameful thought. They avoided each other's eyes. 
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_ We must act at once.Ifit is that ’’ — here Blanche blush- 
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One day the evidence of the impossible was so agres- 
sive that it had the force of a brutal provocation. Their 
silence screamed it at them. 

Miss Bliggins had cleared away and descended to 
her kitchen. The sisters lingered uncomfortably in their 
comfortable dining room. 

** Blanche, ’’ Athene gasped a little, but bravely 
stuck out her small pointed chin. ** Have you ? Do you — 
think ? I'mean to say, Bliggins... She can’t be but...” 

** Yes, Athene, I have and I do think, Bliggins can’t 
be, that’s obvious, but she is. Unless she has a tumour. 


ed — ‘it’s imminent; and I shudder to think that it 
might happen here. You must speak to her, Athene. As 
a married woman, a widow, it is your place. You under- — 
stand such things better than I. ” 

«© Ah, but Blanche ’’ wailed Athene, *‘I can’t ! I can 
never bring myself to!’’ And with a spurt of her small — 
levity of which she was ashamed, she said: ** What I ~ 
wonder is how he (always supposing it is not a tumour) ~ 
could ever bring himself to. ”’ 

Blanche raised her eyebrows at all of it — at Bliggins, — 
her probable condition, her improbable suitor and her 
sister’s remark. 

« Athene, you really must. I know how you feel. 
I understand your delicacy and I always try to spare 
you. But this time I cannot. You have been married”, — 

« I don’t see what that’s got to do with it. Bliggins 
hasn’t. Or perhaps she has been, secretly’. Athene was — 
torn by hope, apprehension and amusement. 

‘¢ Oh, Blanche! ”’ 

‘Na, Athen; 

Blanche’s rare firmness killed Athene’s hope. Amuse- 
ment expired in despair. Apprehension remained alone. — 

«« ll ring on my way upstairs, ’’ Blanche said. “ Eng- 
land expects every man — that’s you, Athene. Be 
brave, ’’ Her fine straight back disappeared into the hall. 

* You rang, Ma’am ? ” Bliggins was there, standing 
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humbly before Athene, her hands, as usual when pre- 
pared for conversation, folded under her white apron. 

AYES, Bliggins, ” Mrs. Massey was absolutely at a 
loss how to begin. When she looked at Miss Bliggins’ 
face, sallow with forty years hard labour, at her eyes, 
tragically ruminating, as it were, on the four points 
of the compass, at her hare-lip withits suffering sneer- 
ring grin — she felt that there could be nothing to begin 
about. But then her glance strayed down to the apron. 

** Bliggins — I rang for you, Bliggins, because — 
Well, Miss Bolton and I have been thinking that per- 
haps you may be needing a little vacation. That’s it ! 
A. little rest, or perhaps even a long one ; and we want 
you to know, Bliggins, that you may count upon us, 
should this be the case, to assist you financially and in 
whatever other ways may be within our power. You — 
ah, you understand me, Bliggins ? a 

‘* Oh, Ma’am! Oh, Ma’am! Oh, Ma’am! ”’ 

Miss Bliggins fell stiffly on her knees before Mrs 
Massey. 

«© Yes, Ma’am yes. I didn’t know how to tell you, 
Ma’am — indeed, I didn’t. It’s many a long night since 
I've slept for thinking, what would you and Miss Bolton 
say if you knew. And now it’s only two weeks off, Ma’- 
am ! Oh, what shall I do, what shall I do!” 

* There, Bliggins, there, Be calm, I beg of you” 
said Mrs. Massey. ie 

She struggled in vain to make herself pat Bliggins 
heaving shoulder. ; 

« But, tell me, Bliggins, *’ Mrs. Massey hesitated 
_« who is the ah, the author of this... this painful 
situation ? ”’ : NF ies 

Bliggins, on her knees, was like a negro fetish to induce 
- maternity. 
eo ee James Briggs, Ma’am — the old char- 


woman’s son ? ”’ 
« My God ! That boy!” exclaimed Mrs. Massey. 


She remembered him as a child — he was now really 
ESE ae 
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twenty — having come sometimes to fetch his mothe 
home from her work, a pale-faced little boy, with very — 
soft grey eyes, that never seemed to see the thing they — 
rested upon, but appeared to be looking inward at some-_ 
thing absorbing and quiet. 
“* Well, Ma’am, you remember, when his mother died — 
last spring, I went to help him sit up with the body ! — — 
they were Catholics, Ma’am — and it was dark and he 
was grateful... ”’ 
Mrs. Massey could only repeat : ** Good God ! ” 
«« Where is the boy now ? ”’ she finally asked. 
«© T don’t know, Ma’am. I went over to his room as~ 
soon as I was sure, Ma’am; but he’s moved away with-— 
out leaving any address. ”’ 
‘* Well, Bliggins, as I said, you may count upon us, 
I will consult with Miss Bolton as to what had best — 
be done. ” 
Miss Bliggins, still on her knees, was sobbing into her 
apron. 
“‘ Oh, Ma’am!,’’ she cried, raising her now swollen 
face and leaning forward. 
«¢ She’s going to kiss my hand, again, ” thought Mrs. 
Massey and ran out of the room. 


In the nursing home Miss Bliggins lay, her face 
sallower than ever against the hygienic white of surroun- 
ding sheets. She was barely breathing after that recur- 
rent, that violent, that surprising pain. She could not 
last long now, the doctor said. As soon as she could, 
she asked to see Mrs. Massey. 

Mrs. Massey was walking up and down the cold enam 
elled waiting-room, wringing her tiny hands. ; 

‘Blanche, it’s too unjust ! The poor creature? 
ra Think of her life — a long leaden river; and now this 
painful gate to death.” | "i 

Blanche murmured : “ It’s better so. ”’ i 

A nurse came in, her starched skirts rustling in 
imically. ca 
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«The patient is asking for you, Madam, ”’ she said to 
Mrs. Massey. 

- She did not approve of a mother registered : Miss 
 Bliggins. 

' * Come with me, Blanche dear! I can’t face this 
alone! ” 

Miss Bliggins’ eyes were closed. The hare-lip grinned, 
on its own account, bravely flouting the infinite. Miss 
’ ee tried to speak. Mrs. Massey went to the bed- 
‘side. 

«Give him to me to hold, just for a minute,” the 
hare-lip breathed. 

The nurse brought the tiny baby and laid him in the 
crook of Miss Bliggins’ still arm. Mrs Massey leaned over 
her. 

« Promise to take care of him forme, ’’ Miss Bliggins 
could just form these words. One dark eye was anxious, 
one appealing. 
~« Of course, I promise. He shall lack nothing. 
sobbed Mrs. Massey. exe? 
Miss Bliggins looked for the first and last time into 
her baby’s eyes, that could not yet focus so as to see 
the thing they rested upon, but were soft and grey. 
~~ Colin, ’ she whispered. 

Then, she painfully turned her head and kissed Mrs. 
-Massey’s hand, which Mrs. Massey, by an effort, did not 
withdraw. , 
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by PEDRO SALINAS 


Leaning with my elbows on the balcony of the hotel, 
and drinking in the morning light, on this baleony which — 
overlooks the farm and the harbor, the earth I stand | 
upon, the sea that brought me here, and in the distance 
the sinuus line of the European coast I had come from 
and on which I was born... on this balcony above the— 
delicate white shrubs, the crest of the waves,the sea green 
ondulations of pines, — work and leisure, God and men, 
almost a perfect philosophic and autobiographical syn-— 
thesis of my twenty-three years — the first thing I saw 
was her name. It had been raining the night before so 
everything was clean, legible and brilliant like the decision 
of a lucid mind. I calculated : ‘* The letters must be at 
least twenty meters high, because from here — and I. 
am far away — they are quite legible. ” And sensually 
I let my gaze dwell on those enormous characters, — 
dreaming with delectable complaisance about the per- 
son of flesh and blood they concerned. The letter 
L, firm and precise, like her silhouette, when she walked, 
now notionless! The letter X, with its crossed bars, 
like her caprices on a certain afternoon, contradictory, 
cross-wise, like the thing she had at first wanted, ther 
despised, preferring the one she had abandoned —and | 
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saw very clearly that in reality she had wanted both 
together, and opposed, like the letter. The letter S 


. LJ . . . . wae 
like her supple jests and with such a refined perfection 
although so dry and disquieting — that it looked like 


a Z. Quickly I ran away from the letter B, fleeing from 
its sight, since it reminded me of the roundness of her 
firm breasts, momentarily eternal and at ease. The letter 
Y saturated me like the morning dews, with the mem- 
ory of a tennis afternoon, when her enigmatic charac- 
ter sustained by her graceful body held her tense in the 
efforts she made to balance on the points of her white 
feet, as if she were walking upon an invisible rope strung 
between day and night above the reddish abyss of the 
dusk. But no letter held my attention like that lovely V, 
discreet model of her heart, conventionalized offering 
of purest and most desirable goodness, noble heart spen- 
ding its day on the roof, looking at the sky. When the 
fluttering clouds, full of joy at covering and uncovering 
the sun, — when the lights and shadows, falling upon 
the letter V in systolic and diastolic feints, enlivened it 
with an embryonic and false life, — it seemed to me that 
my blood beat time to that inhuman and optic rhythm. 
I succeeded in meticulously closing this name, already 
far from it, and yet, even while leaving it, belonging 
to it, and I remembered the separation, the final good- 
bye, when, on leaving her, I felt a sure place in her me- 
mory. My eyes became tired of looking so much at that 
name traced in gigantic black letters on the red roof of the 
the big reservoir of the house. I had to turn them away. 
At that moment, as if it had heard my wish for some- 
thing else, although for the same thing, a boat steamed 


into the harbor, delicately suspended from the heavenly 


scene by a slender thread of almost invisible pee 
‘slight that the boat seemed to be going ahead by ie 
‘Eager for distraction, I took my field-glasses to bring 
the boat nearer my eyes, and my gaze fell upon the ae 
of the boat. And strangely enough the same letters S se 
in the sun on the roof remaining ineflaceable in the per- 
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y 
sistent shadows of my thought, were to be read there. 
painted in white, like the yachtswoman’s dresses she 
wore, on the sides of this boat, of this apparition. On 
came the waves, eager to humble themselves at her feet | 
with a spuming joy, one after another, like facile and _ 
monotonous compliments. A cortege of gulls wheeled 
above the boat ; I was sure each took the opportunity to 
steal a letter and carry it off in its beak like a precious 
treasure eternally dispersed: diamonds losing their 
meaning, once they are separated from the piece of 
jewelry which the clumsy thieves have stolen. The Name 
entered majestically into the harbor. Two or three 
sirens, waving their handkerchiefs, bade it weleome. A 
tow-boat hurried obsequiously to meet it, like the butler 
who on the arrival of the carriage lowers the step for 
the feet of his mistress. The Name made a few 
turns and stopped ; like the one on the roof, it was clear 
and legible in the gentle rocking of the harbor, last 
coquetry of the sea’s complaisant remembrance of the 
crossing. I was going to put down the field-glasses, when 
I noticed on the mast a streamer with glaring colors way- 
ing in the wind and I saw several printed signs atrem 
ble. No, it was not her name. It was too high ; it had too 
many letters for me to see them at such a height. No 
one believes that we shall arrive in heaven with all our 
clothing and our gems which we regard as indispensable 
on this earth; for we will arrive purified, condensed 
into souls. In such fashion was she inscribed on the azure 
of the morning sky, riding aloft after the purification 0 
her name into two initials, P. B., incomplete and essen- 
tial, and the white streamer spelled in two red letters hei 
definite triumph, the heavenly possession. O exquisite 
delight to be able to turn your back to the sea to think 
of her, just by keeping your eyes open to look outside, 
instead of closing them sadly to seek intimate contem 
plations. To bring her back it was no longer necessary t 
unchain the springs of memory in order that it shoul 
give you secret evocations ; it was enough to have an 
— 42 — 
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exercise of a corporeal sense, pure and simple, to send 
your gaze over the earth, the sea and the skies; you 
were sure of finding her everywhere, joyous, the nape 
of her neck caressed by the wind in the streamer, grave 
and lazy on the roof, trembling, damp, weeping, in the 
reflections of the white letters painted on the boat in 
the harbor waters. All these nooks of life,all these furrows 
traced by keels, wings, or plants, had her mark and a 
description of her singing the glory and power of a 
creature on earth. And suddenly letting my gaze wander 
over the vast boulevard at my feet, I saw an enormous 
truck that carried off at great speed and with the loud 
roar of a vanquishing bull, her name painted in blue. It 
carried it through the city and the fields so that aston- 
ished eyes spelled it out quickly without understan- 
ding its meaning, like a fugitive and sacred hand-writing. 
“It took it around, proudly indifferent like the pennon of 
a conqueror in a newly captured city. Tired of so many 
presences, I closed my eyes in order not to think of her 
anymore. But she was also on this side, within, written 
backward like a page seen in a mirror, which at first 
‘seems undecipherable, but which you quickly under- 
“stand, when you begin reading it backwards. I tried to 
seek distraction, to flee from it ; I read a while, went to 
‘a book-store, bought writing paper of various kinds 
which I minutely selected, stopped before posters, 
eading attentively the advertisements of repulsive 
theatrical performances ; altogether I passed an arti- 
ficial and shamming hour, consciously, as you would 
‘compose alittle Latin poem through caprice or bya 
tion, but which is only an accrostic, because uh vanes 
you start each verse with one of those letters W me i re 88 
graven in your mind in a certain order and Lie : y if 
most want to forget. In despair I went back to he my 
rode furtively up the elevator, returned to my ae ne 

bed. Suddenly the telephone rang cras ak ed hell 
fence and turning it around like a big church o.. 
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and like a man who condemned to death, closes his eyes” 
before the guns of the execution squad in order not to 
see reality, that which he cannot escape, I felt that this 
name would come up to the fifth floor, sung or exhaled — 
by the raucous voice of the hall porter, the name of Miss 
PRISCILLA BEEXLEY, which was foremost in my heart. 
Contrary to my habit, I rang for the elevator. It was. 
slow in coming ; it did not come up; may be it would 
never tome ; perhaps the bell I had just rung was out- 
of order, and perhaps I would have to stay on the land- 
ing, twenty-five meters from Miss Beexley, unable to 
communicate with her, suspended on a floor between 
heaven and earth, like an angel punished by God, 
Really you could not think of taking another way, of 
walking down to her, step by step. It is thus you go to 
places of no importance, the Museum, the Club, the 
pier to Europe, to America, to the unknown. I did not 
at that moment direct my steps to identifiable places, 
North or South, through caprice or despair, but to a 
place, to which you could have access only by a sudden 
and decisive immersion, by a fall as prescribed, however 
voluntary, like the force of gravity that in its free sweep 
drags our human attributes along with it. My will was so 
obdurate that it could not bring itself to move a muscle, 
because all its force sought immobility. For this reaso 
the stairs were impossible ; I would have had to wal 
with closed eyes, calmly, rigidly, like Egyptian mummies 
solemn and perfumed in the temporary coffin of the ele- 
vator. And when I say walk, go, that is not entirel 
correct. To sink down, like a sponge, the descent ot 
which increases in the degree in which the water and 
its weight enter it in the accelerated pressure of the 
fall. Thus I would have had to sink down as far as the 
fine sand sown with complicated, fragile hours like 
corrals, with interlaced and badly defined efflorescence 
—a kind of sea-weed a person might not succeed i 
cataloging — with shells closed or half-opened, deli- 
ciously iridescent and without pearls. Sand sleeping 
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f h eneath the layers of time. Because there where I was 
‘going, was the past, the past of Priscilla and my past. I 
Was going to see her for the first time in three vears. 
‘Suddenly, muffled and brilliant, like a flame, the elevator 
‘sprang before my eyes, opening its hireling heart. I 
had only one step to take to get in. And life began dizzily 
to run backward. Time unrolled itself, while the ele- 
vator rushed through it. One could read, in passing 
each floor, the vanquished distances as on a thermome- 
ter. The three years which separated me from Priscilla 
in the beginning were only two on the second floor, 

ardly a few months while passing the ornate door of 
the first floor and became reduced to weeks, days, hours 
with a rapidity exactly analogous to that of the elevator, 
in the degree in which it neared the ground. And when 
I arrived downstairs, the servant lifted the curtain of 
the door of the salon where Priscilla was waiting, and I 
was aware that the three years of absence had not been 
lived at all; that this day of reunion was the complete 
abolition, without trace, of the intermediary times, even 
the very day we had separated. 
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CONTINUATION OF A WORK 
IN PROGRESS 


by JAMES JOYCE 


As the lion in our teargarten remembers the nenuphar 
of his Nile it may be the besieged bedreamt him stil 
and solely of those lililiths undeveiled which had undone 
him, gone for age, and knew not the watchful treacher 
at his wake, and theirs to stay. It may be that he reglim 
med ? presaw ? the fields of heat and yields of whe 
where corngold Ysit ? shamed and shone. It may b 
that with his deepseeing insight (had not wishing off 
been but good time wasted), within his patriarch 
shamanah, broadsteyne “bove citie (Twillby ! Twillb 
he conscious of enemies, a kingbilly whitehorsed in 
Finglas mill, prayed, as he sat on anxious seat, durin 
that three and a hellof hours’ agony of silence, ex pre 

fundis malorum, and bred with unfeigned charity tha 
Bs his wordwounder (a born engles who would go anyol 
where on his mottled belly for milk, music or marr 


en missusses) might, mercy to providential benevolence 
q who hates prudencies astuteness unfold into the f 
of a distinguished dynasty of his posteriors, blackfac 


connemaras not of the fold but elder children of 
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household, his most besetting of ideas (pace his twolve d 
predaminant passions) being the formation, as in more 
favoured climes, of a truly criminal stratum, Ham’s crib- 
| cracking yeggs, thereby at last eliminating from the 
oppidump much desultory delinquency from all classes 

and masses with directly derivative decasualisation : 

sigarius (sic !) vindical urbes terrorum (sicker !) : and so 

the hobedience of the citizens elp the ealth of the ole. 

Let us leave theories there and return to here’s here, 

Now hear. The coffin, feets to the east, was to turn in 

later, materially effecting the cause, And this is the 
thinghowe. Any number of conservative public bodies, 

through select and other committees, before voting 
themselves by a fit and proper resolution once for all 

out of plotty existence, made him, while his body still 

persisted, their present of a grave in Moyelta of the best 

Lough Neagh pattern, then as much in demand among 
misonesans as the Isle of Man today among limniphobes. 

It was in a fairly fishy condition, after the Fianna’s 

foreman had taken his handful, enriched with ancient’ 

woods and dear dutchy deeplinns mid which were an ; 
6ld knoll and a troutbeck, vainyvain of her osiery and 
chatty with any Wilt or Walt who would ongle her as 

Izaak did to the tickle of his rod and watch her waters : 
and there now brown peater arripple (may their quilt : 
gild lightly over his somnolulutent form !) Whoforyou  / 
lies his last, by the wrath of Bog, like the erst curst 
Hun in the bed of his trueblue Donawhu. 
This wastohavebeen underground heaven, first in 
the west, our misterbilder openly damned and blasted by 
means of a hydromine, system Sowan and Belting, explod- 
ed from a reinvented bombingpost up ahoy of eleven 
and thirty wingrests (circiter) to sternbooard out of his 
to, Auton Dynamon, contacted with the 
q inefield by tins of improved ammonia 
dashed to her shieldplated gunwale, and fused into 
ng through tholes and playing down 
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boxes, all differing as clocks from keys since nobody 
appeared to have the same time of beard, some saying 
by their Oorlog it was Sygstryggs to nine, more holding — 
with the Ryan wacht it was Dane to pfife. He afterwards 
carefully lined the ferroconcrete result with rotproof— 
bricks and mortar, fassed to fossed, so encouraging addi- 
tional useful councils public such as the Breeders’ Union, — 
the Guild of Merchants of the Staple e/, a. u. c, to pre- 
sent unto him over and above that a stone slab with 
the usual Mac Pelah address of velediction: We have 
done with you, Heer Herewhippit, skidoo ! Show coffins, 
winding sheets,goodbuy bierchepes cinerary urns, liealoud 
blasses, snufichests, poteentubbs and for that matter 
any kind of funeral brie au brac would naturally follow, | 
halas, in the ordinary course, enabling that roundtheworl- 
der to live all safeathomely the presenile days of his 
life of opulence, ancient ere decrepitude, whaling away 
the whole of the while, lethelulled between explosion 
and reexplosion from grosskopp to megapod, embalmed, 
of grand age, rich in death anticipated. 
The other spring offensive on the heights of Abraham 
may have come about all quite by accidence, Foughta-_ 
rundser (for Breedabrooda had at length presuaded 
him to have himself to be buried in Finntown), had not 
been three monads in his watery grave when portri- 
faction, dreyfussed as ever, began to ramp, ramp, ramp,” 
the boys are parching. From both Celtiberian camps_ 
(granting at the onset for the sake of argument that 
men on the two sides in New South Ireland and Vetera 
Uladh, bluemin and pillfaces, during the ferment With 
the Pope or On the Pope, had, moors or letts, grant 
ideas, grunted) all conditions, poor cons and dives mor, 
were drawn toowards their Bellona’s Black Bottom, 
once Woolwhite’s Waltz (Ohiboh, how becrimed, be- 
cursekissed and bedum)toit !,)some for want of proper 
feeding in youth, others already caught in the honour- 
able act of slicing careers for family and carvers 1n con- 
junction ; and if emaciated nough, the person garrottec 
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may have suggested to whomever he took the ham of 
the plain being involved in darkness, low cirque waggery, 
hay, even the first old wugger of himself in the flesh, 
whiggissimus incarnadined, when falsesighted by the 
ifsuchhewas bully on the hill for there had circulated 
freely fairly among his opposition the feeling that in 
so hibernating Massa Ewacka, who, previous to that 
demidetached life, had been known of barmicidal days, 
cook said, between soups and savours, to get outside 
his own length of rainbow trout and taerts atta tarn as 
no man of woman born, was, like the salmon of his lad- 
derleap all this time of totality, secretly and by suckage 
feeing on his own misplaced fat. 3 
Ladies did not disdain those pagan ironed times of the 
first city (called after the ugliest Danadune) whena frond 
was a friend indeed to carry, as earwigs do their dead, their 
soil to the earthball. Venuses were gigslibly temptatrix, 
vulcans guffawably eruptious and the whole wives’ 
world frockful of fickles. Fact, any human inyon you 
liked any erenoon or efter would take her bare godkin 
out, or an even pair of hem, and prettily pray with 
him (or with em even) everyhe to her taste, long for luck, 
tapette and tape petter and take pettest of all. Wells 
she’d woo and wills she’s win but how the deer knowed 
where she’d marry ! Arkour, bucketroom, caravan, ditch ? 
Coach, carriage, wheelbarros, dungcart ? Kate Strong, 
a widow — she pulls a picture for us, glowing and very 
vidual, of old dumplan as she nosed it, a homelike 
cottage of elvanstone with dropping of biddies, stinkend 
pusshies, rotten witchawubbles and festering rubbages, 
if not worse, sending salmofarious germs in gleefully 
through the smithereen panes — Widow Strong, then, did 
‘most all the scavenging from good King Hamlaugh s gul- 
den doyne though her lean besom cleaned but sparingly 
and her bare statement reads that, there being no mac- 
adamised Sidetracks on those old nekropolitan nights in, 
barring a footbatter, Bryant’s Causeway, bordered A 
speedwell, white clover and sorrel a wood knows, which 
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left off where the plaintiff was struck, she left down, as 
scavengers, who will be scavengers must, her filthdump 
near the Serpentine in Phornix Park (at her time called 
Finewell’s Keepsacre but later tautaubapptossed Pat’s 
Purge), all over which fossil footprints, bootmarks, 
fingersigns, elbowdints, breechbowls, a. s. 0. were all 
successively traced of a most envolving description, — 
What subtler timeplace of the weald than such wolfsbelly 
castrament to will hide aleabhar from Thursmen’s bran- 
dihands or a loveletter, lostfully hers, that would be lust 
on Ma, than then when ructions ended, than here where’ 
race began: and by four hands of forethought the first: 
babe of reconcilement is laid in its last cradle of hume 
sweet hume. Give over it ! And no more of it ! So pass the 
pick for child sake ! O men! 

For hear Allhighest sprack : and his nuptial eagles 
sharped their beaks of prey: and every murphy! man 
of us, pome by pome, falls back into this terrine : as 
it was let it be, says he! And itis as though the obluvial 
waters of our noarchic memory withdrew, windingly 
goharksome, at his rude word. Lave that bloody stone 
as it is |! What are you doing your dirty minx and 
his big treeblock way up your path ? Slip around, you 
by the rare of the ministers’s ! And, you, take that 
barrel back where you got it, Mac Shane’s, and g¢ 
the way your old one went, Hatchettsbury Road | 
And gish! how they gushed away, the pennyfares, 
a whole school for scamper, with their sashes flying 
sish behind them, all the little pirlypettes |! Issy-la 
Chapelle ! Any lucans, please ? f 

Yes, it was hard by the howe’s there, plainly on thi 
disoluded spot, rupestric then, resurfaced that now Is 
in the saddle of the Brennan’s pass, versts and verst 
from true civilisation, where livland yontide mearet 
with the wilde, saltlea with flood, that the attacktle 
though under medium and between colours with trul 
native pluck, engaged the Adversary whom for plunde 
sake, he mistook in the heavy rain to be Oglethorpe ¢ 
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» 
_ somebody else to whom he bore some Michelangiolesque 
_ resemblance, making use of sacrilegious languages to 
_ the effect that he would cannonise the b —— y ) ——r’s 
life out of him and lay him out contritely as soon as the 
b —r had his b —— ynightprayers said, at the same 
time catching holst of an oblong bar he had and with 
which he usually broke furnitures he rose the stick at him, 
They struggled for some considerable time around the 
booksafe, fighting like purple top and tipperuhry Swede, 
and in the course of their tussle the toller man said to 
_ the miner who was carrying the worm ; Let me go, 
- Paudheen ! I hardly knew ye, Later on the same man 
(or a different and younger him of the same ham) asked 
in the vermicular with a very eggly chew-chin-grin : 
Was six victolios fifteen pigeon takee offa you, tell he 
me,stlongfella, by picky-pocky ten to foul months behind- 
aside ? There were some further collidabanter and 
severe tries to convert for the best part of an hour 
and now a woden affair in the shape of a webley fell 
from the intruser who whereupon became friendly and 
~ wanted to know, laying all joking and knobkerries aside, 
if his change companion who stuck still to the invention 
of his strongbox, happened to have the loots change of 
a tenpound crickler about him at the moment, addling 
thatm hap so, he would pay him back the six vies odd, 
do you see, out of that for what was taken on the man 
of samples last Yuni or Yuly, do you follow me, Major ? 
To this the other who had mummed and mauled up to 
that rather amusedly replied : Woowoo would you be 
grossly surprised, Hill, to learn that, as it so happens, 
LT honestly have not such a thing as the loo, as the least 
chance of a tinpanned crackler anywhere about me at 
the present mohomoment but I believe I can see my 
way, as you suggest, to advance you something like 
four and sevenpence between hopping and trapping 
which you might just as well have to buy Teed sOTlG, to, 
ith, Heart alive | Which at very first wind of gay gay 
d whiskwigs wick’s ears pricked up, the starving 
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gunman, strike him pink, became strangely calm and 
forthright said he would go good to him suntime and 
remarking in languidoily, apparently much more highly 
pleased than tongue could tell at this opening of a life- — 
time and the foretaste of the Dun Bank pearlmothers ~ 
and the boy to wash down which he would feed to him- — 
self in the Ruadh Cow at Tallaght and then into the 
Good Woman at Ringsend and after her inat Conway’s 
Inn at Blackrock and, first to fall, cursed be all, where 
appetite would keenest be, atte Adam and Eve’s in 
Quantity Street: You stunning little southdowner ! 
I’d know you anywhere, Declaney, let me truthfully 
tell you and who the hell else, be your blanche patch ! 
Goalball I’ve struck this night of nights, by golly ! My © 
hat, you have some bully German grit, sundowner! — 
With that the queer mixture exchanged the pax in ~ 
embrace or poghue puxy as practised between brothers — 
of the same breast, hillelulia, killelulia, and levanted off 
over the assback bridge with the four and seven in dane- — 
geld and his humoral hurlbat or other uncertain weapon — 
of lignum vite picked up to keep some crowplucking 
appointment while this poor delaney, who he left along — 
with the fender behind and who bore up wonderfully — 
wunder all of it with a whole number of plumsized — 
contusiums, plus alasalah bruised coccyx, all over him, 
reported the occurance in the best way he could, giving 
the military salute, in justifiable hope that some lotion 
or fomentation of poppyheads would be exhibited to 
the parts, at the nearest watchhouse in Vicar Lane, 
his face all covered with nonfatal mammalian blood as 
proofpositive of the seriousness of his character and that 
he was bleeding from the nostrils, lips, pavilion and pa- 
late, while some of his hairs had been pulled off his head 
by Colt though otherwise his allround health appeared 
to be middling along as it proved most fortunate that 
not one of the two hundred and six bones and five 
hundred and one muscles in his corso was a whit the 
whorse for the whacking. : 
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Nowthen, leaving clashing ash, brawn and muscle 
and brassmade to oust earthernborn and rockrystal 
to wreck isinglass but wurming along gradually to the 
question of boney’s unlawfully obtaining a “pierced 
paraflamme and claptrap fireguard there crops out the 
still more salient point of the politish leanings and 
town pursuits of our forebeer, who, when within the 
black of your toenail, sir, of being mistakenly ambushed 
and as close as made no matter, mam, to being kayoed 
offhard when the hyougono heckler with the Peter the 
-ainter wanted to hole him, was consistently practising 
the first of the primary liberties of the pacific subject 
by circulating (be British, boys, and give a chum a 
chance !) alongst one of our umphrohibited semitary 
thrufahrts, open to buggy and bike, to walk, Wellington 
?ark road, with the curb under his auxter and_ his 
alpenstuck in his redhand, a highly commendable 
exercise, or, number two of our acta legitima plebeia, 
on the brink (beware to baulk a man at his will !) of 
taking place upona public seat, to what, bare by Butt’s, 
most easterly of blackpool bridges, as a public protest 
and naturlikevice, without intent to annoy either, being 
praisegood thankfully for the wrathbereaved ringdove 
and the fearstung boaconstrictor and all the more 
right jollywell pleased, which he was, at having other 
people’s weather. 2 

But to return to the atlantic. As if that were not to be 
enough for anyone but little headway, if any, was aie 
in solving the wasnottobe crime cunundrim when a gy ( 
of Maam, Festy King, who gave an address in old plo- 
mansch Mayo of the Saxons in the heart of a foulfamed 
potheen district, was subsequently haled up Bake 
Old Bailey on the calends of Mars, under an inp oper y 
framed indictment of both the counts. Wien te ee 
oner, soaked in methylated, appeared in ants ni 
wearing his fight shirt, souwester anda polleae cole 

screw trowswers, all out of the true, (as he na cay - 
ly torn up all his cymtrymanx clothes), deposins 
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his exution in the royal Irish vocabulary how the whole 
suet had fallen off him unaccountably while he was 
trying for to stick fire to himeell, it was attempted by — 
the crown to show that King, impersonating a climb- 
ing boy, rubbed any luvial mud o’er his face with a | 
clanetourf as the best means of disguising himself and — 
was to the middlewhite fair in Mudford of a Thoorsday — 
under an illassumed name of Tykingfest, picked out 
of a tellafun book, ellegedly with a pedigree pig (unli- 
censed) and a hyacinth. The gathering, convened by the 
Irish Angricultural and Prepostoral Ouraganisations, — 
to help the Irish muck to look his brother dane in the 
face and attended by large numbers, tospite of the deluge, 
was distinctly of a scattery kind when the bally- 
bricken ate some of the doorweg, the pikey later selling 
the gentleman ratepayer because she ate a whole side of 
his (the animal’s) sty, on a struggle Street, Qui Sta 
Troia, in order to pay off six doubloons fifteen arrears 
of his, the villain’s not the rumbler’s, rent. Remarkable — 
evidence was given, anon, by an eye, ear, nose and throat 
witness, W. P., situate at Nullnull, Medical Square, © 
who, upon letting down his rice and peacegreen cover- ~ 
disk, smiled and stated to his eliciter under his morse 
mustaccents, that he slept with a bonafides and that 
he would be there that night and how doorbringing- 
he was pleased to remember the filth of November, 
hat in aring, rowdy O, which, with the jiboulees of Juno, 
was going, please the Rainmaker, to decemb into the 
ephemerides of profane history and one thing which 
would particularly strike a person of such sorely tried 
observational powers as Sam, him and Moffat, the striking | 
thing about it was that he was patrified to see, hear, 
taste and smell, as his time of night, how Hyacinth 
. O'Donnell, B. A., described in the calendar as a mixer 

and wordpainter, with part of a sivispacem Gelber for 
dungfork) on the fair green at the hour o twentyfour 
o'clock sought to sack, sock, stab and slaug 
singlehanded another two of the old kings, Gush 
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Gale and Roaring O’Crian, Jr., both changelings, un- 
localised, of no address and in noncommunicables, 
between him and whom, ever since wallops before the 
Mise of Lewes, bad blood existed on the ground of tres- 
pass on the bull, or because he firstparted his polarbeeber 
hair in twoways, or because they could not say meace, 
meathe. The litigants, he said, local kingsmen and 
donalds, were egged on by their supporters in the shape 
of bitterwomen waving crimson petties and shouting 
from Isod’s towertop. There were cries from the thicksets 
in court and from the macdublins on the bohernabreen 
of : Mind the bank from Banagher, Mick, sir ! Prodooce 
O’Donner. A! Bu ! Butit oozed out in crossexanimation 
of the casehardened testis that when and where that 
knife of knifes the treepartied ambush was laid (roughly 
speaking around halfhours twixt dusk in dawn, by 
Waterhose’s Meddle Europeic Tune, near Stop and 
Think, high chief evervirens and only abfalltree in auld 
the land) there was not as much light from the widow- 
ed moon as would dim a child’s altar. The mixer, 
accordingly, was bluntly broached as to whether he 
was one of those lucky cocks for whom the audible- 
visible-gnosible-edible world existed. That he was only 
too sure of it because, living, loving, breathing and sleep- 
ing norphomelosophopancreakes, as he most signifi- 
cantly did, whenever he thought he heard he saw he 
felt he made a bell clipperclipperclipperclipper. Whether 
he was practically sure too of his names in this King 
and blouseman business ? That he was pediculously so. 
Certified 2? As cad could be. It was Morbus O:Somebody ? 
~A’Quite. And how did the greeneyed mister arrive at 
theB. A. ? That it was like his poll. A crossgrained trapper 
with murty odd oogs, awlpierced ares, inquiline nase 
and a twithcherous mouph ? He would be. And with 
a stopper head, bottle shoulders, a barrel belly ann 
~tumblerous legs, redipnominated Helmingham r- 
: wyne Rutter Egbert Crumwall Odin Maximus Esme 
Saxon Esa Vercingetorix Ethelwulf Rupprecht Ydwalla 
Bentivy Osmund Dysart Yeedrasselmann ? The ye 
fellow. Rooskayman kamerad ? Sooner Gallwegian Ae 
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would say. Not unintoxicated, fair witness ? Drunk as_ 
a fishup. The gracious miss was no doubt sensible how 
he was altered ? That she generally was. As to his reli- — 
gion, if any ? It was the see-you-Sunday sort. Exactly 
what he meant by a pederast prig ? Just a gent who 
prayed his lent. And of middleclassed portavorous was 
a usual beast ? Bynight as useful as a vomit to a shorn 
man. The grazing rights (Mrs Magistra Martinetta) expir- 
ed with the expiry of the goat’s sire, if they were not 
mistaken ? That he exactly could not tell the worship- 
fuls but his mother-in-waders had the recipis for the 
price of the coffin and that he was there to tell them 
that herself was the velocipede that could tell them 
kiteat. Quare hircum 2? No answer. Unde gentium fe...? 
No ah. And, changing the venders, as to the pugnaxities 
evinxed during the effrays round fatherthyme’s beckside 
and the regents in the plantsown raining they appealed 
to him then ? That it was wildfires night on all the 
bettygallaghers, Mickmichael’s soords shrieking shrecks 
through the wilkinses and neckanicholas’ toastingforks 
pricking prongs up the tunnybladders. Let there be 
fight ? And there was. Foght. The devoted couple was 
or were only two disappa’not’o’ ainted solicitresses on 
the job of the unfortunate class on Saturn’s mountain 
fort ? That was about it, jah ! And if it was all about 
that, egregious sir ? About that and the other. Briefly, 
how such beginall finally struck him now ? Like the 
crack that bruck the bank in Multifarnham. Whether — 
he fell in with what they meant ? Cursed that he sup- 
poxed he did. If it was, in yappanoise language, ach 
bad clap ? Oo! bloody awful ? Shocking ! Whurawho- 
rascortastrumpapornanennykocksapastippatappatupper 
strippuckputtanach, eh ? You have it all right. 

But a new complexion was put upon the matter. when 
to the perplexedly uncondemnatory bench the senior 
king of all, Pegger Festy, as soon as the outer layer of | 
stucckomuck had been removed at the request of a few 
live jurors, declared in a loudburst of poesy, throug hn 
his Brythonic interpreter on his oath, whereas-take~ 
notice be the relics of the bones of the story bouchal 
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that was ate be Cliopatrick (the sow), afore God and all 
their honours and king’s commons that vif live thurkells 
folloged him about sure that was no steal and that he 
did not fire a stone either before or after he was born 
down and up to that time. And this the sockdologer 
had the neck to endorse with the head bowed on him 
over his outturned noreaster by protesting to his lip- 
readers with a justbeencleaned barefacedness, abeam 
of moonlight’s hope, in the same trelawney what he 
would impart, pleas bench, to Jesus and the gentlemen 
in Jury’s that he skuld never ask to see sight or light 
of this world or the other world or any either world, 
as true as he was there in that jackabox that minute, 
or wield or wind (no thanks t’yous !) the inexousthaus- 
thible wassailhorn tot of iskybaush the hailth up the 
wailth of the endknown abgod of the fire of the moving 
way of the hawks with his heroes in Warhorror if ever 
in all his exchequered career he up or lave a chancery 
hand to take or throw the sign of a mortal stick or stone 
at man, yoelamb or salvation army either before or 
after being puptised down to that most holy and every 
blessed hour. Here, upon the halfkneed castleknocker’s 
attempting kithoguishly to lilt his holymess the paws 
and make the sign of the Roman Godhelic faix, outbroke 
much yellachters from the heall (Ha !) in which, under 
the mollification of methaglin, the testifighter reluctingly, 
but with ever so ladylike indecorum, joined. (Ha ! Ha!) 

The hilariohoot of Pegger’s Windup cumjustled as 
neatly with the tristitone of the Wet Pinter’s as were 
they isce el ille equals of opposites, evolved by a onesame 
power of nature or of spirit, isle, as the sole condition 
and means of its himundher manifestation and polarised 
for reunion by the symphysis of their antipathies. ae 
tinctly different were their duasdestintes. Whereas the 
maidies of the bar, when the eranthus myrrmyrred ; 
Show’m the Posed : fluttered and flattered aronnd the 
willingly pressed, complimenting him on his neve 
‘all his senses about him, stincking thyacinths shtoure 
his curls (O feen ! O deur !) and bringing Buse aie 
cheeks, their masculine Oirisher Rose (his neece cleur !), 
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and legando round his nice new neck for him and 
pizzicagnoling his woolywags, it was not unobserved of 
those presents, their worships, how, of one among all, 
Gentia Gemma of the Makegiddyculling Reeks, he, wan 
and pale in his unmixed admiration, seemed blindly, 
mutely, tastelessly, tactlessly, innamorate with heru- 
ponhim in shining aminglement, the shaym of his hisn 
shifting into the shimmering of her hers, till the wild — 
wishwish of her sheeshea melted most musically mid 
the dark deepdeep of his shayshaun. a 

And whereas distracted (for was not just this in effect 
which had just caused that the effect of that which 
it had caused to occur ?) the four justicers laid their 
wigs together, Untitis, Muncius, Punchus and Pylax but~ 
could do no worse than promulgate their standing verdict 
of Nolans Brumans whereoneafter King, having murder-— 
ed all the English he knew, left the tribunal scottfree, 
trailing his tunic in his hurry, thereinunder proudly 
showing off the blink patch to his britgits to prove him- 
self (an’t plase yous!) a rael genteel. To the Switz 
bobbyguard’s curial but courtlike : Commodore valley 
O hairy, Arthre jennyrosy ? : the firewaterloover returt- 
ed with such a vinesmelling fortytudor ages rawdown= 
hams tanyouhide as would the latten stomach even ot 
a tumass equinous so that all the twofromthirty advo- 
catesses within echo, pulling up their briefs at the 
krigkry : Shun the Punman! : safely and soundly soc- 
cered that fenemine Parish Poser, (how dare he }) 
umprumptu rightoway hames, much to his thanks, 
sratiasagam, to all the wrong donatrices, biss Drinkbat 
tle’s Dingy Dwellings where (for like your true venuson 
Esau he was dovetimid as the dears at Bottome) hé 
shat in (zoo), like the muddy goalbind who he was 
(dun), the chassetitties belles conclaiming : Your gar- 
bage abaht our father! : and gaingridando : Hon } 
Verg! Nau! Putor! Skam! Schams! Shames! 

And so it all ended. And so everybody heard thel 
plaint and all listened to their plause. Wind brok 
it. Wave bore it. Reed wrote of it. Syce ranawrtn It 
Hand tore it and wild went war. Hen trieved it and pli 
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pledged peace. It was folded with cunning, sealed with 
crime, uptied by a harlot, undone by a child. It was life 
but was it fair ? It was free but was it art ? The old hunks 
on the hill read it to perlection. It made ma make 
merry and sissy so shy and rubbed some shine off Shem 
and put some shame into Shaun. And that was how 
framm Sin fromm Son, acity arose, finfin funfun, a 
sitting arows. Now tell me, tell me, tell me then ! 
What was it ? 


‘So there you are now there they were, when all was 
over again, the four with them, setting around upin their 
judges’ chambers, in the muniment room, of their 
marshalsea, under the suspices of Lally, around their 
old traditional tables of the law like Somany Solans 
to talk it over rallthesameagain. Well and druly dry. 
Suffering law the dring. Accourting to king’s evelyns. 
So help her goat and kiss the bouc. Festives and higha- 
jinks and jintyaun and her beetyrossy bettydoaty and not 
‘to forget now a’duna o’darnel. The four of them and 
thank court now there were no more of them. So pass . 
‘the push for port sake. Be it soon. Ah ho ! And do you ; 
remember, Singabob, the badfather, the same, the great 
Howdoyoucallem, and his old nickname, Dirty Daddy 
Pantaloons, in his monopoleums, behind the war of the : 
two roses, with Michael Victory, the sheemen’s preester, Rs 
before he caught his paper dispillsation from the poke, 
‘old Minace and Minster York ? Do I mind ? I mind the 
gush off the mon like Ballybock manure works on a trade- 
winds day. And the O’Moyly gracies and the O Briny 
‘rossies chafling him bluchtface and playing him pranks. 
‘How do you do, todo, North Mister ? Get into ny 
way ! Ah dearome forsailoshe ! Gone over the Eee 
When ginabawdy meadabawdy ! Yerra, why would 
reed that old gasometer with his hooping coppin A 
his dyinboosycough and all the birds of the sl) e 
after her, Minxy Cunningham, their peas alg ar 
ling, jimmies and jonnies to be her jo ? Sure, ep mt 
I can telesmell him H,¢ E, that would take a township 
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breath away ! Gob and I nose him too well as T do 
meself, heaving up the Kay Wall by the 32 to 11 with 
his limelooking horsebags full of sesameseed, the 
Whiteside Kaffir, and his sayman’s effluvium and his 
scentpainted voice, puffing out his thindering big brown 
cabbage ! Pa! Thawt ’'mglad a gull for his pawsdeen 
fiunn ! Goborro, sez he, Lankyshied ! Gobugga ye, sez 
I! O breezes ! I sniffed that lad long before anyone. It 
was when I was in my farfather out at the west and she ~ 
and myself, the redheaded girl, firstnighting down Syco- — 
more Lane. Fine feelplay we had of it mid the kissabetts 
frisking in the kool kurkle dusk of the lushiness. My 
perfume of the pampas, says she (meaning me) putting © 
out her netherlights, and I'd sooner one precious sip 
at your pure mountain dew than enrich my acquaintance 
with that big brewer’s belch. } 

And so they went on, the fourbottle men, the analists, ~ 
unguam and nunguam and lunguam again, about her 
whosebefore and his whereafters and how she was lost — 
away away in the fern and how he was founded deap 
on deep in anear,and the rustlings and the twitterings and 
the raspings and the snappings and the sighings and the 
paintings and the ukukuings and the (hist !) the spring- 
apartings and the (hast !) the bybyscuttlings and all 
the scandalmunkers and the pure craigs that used to be 
(up) that time living and lying andratingand riding round 
Nunsbelly Square. And all the buds in the bush. And the 
laughing jackass. Harik! Harik! Harik! The rose 1s 
white in the darik ! And Sunfella’s nose has got rhino- 
ceritis from haunting the roes in the parik ! And contra~ 
drinking themselves about Lillytrilly law pon hilly and 
Mrs. Niall of the Nine Corsages and the old markiss the 
besterfar, and, arrah, sure there was never a marcus at 
all at all among the manlies and dear Sir armoury 
queer sir rumoury, and the old house by the churpelizod, 
and all the goings on so very wrong long before when 
they were going on retreat, in the old gammeldags, the 
four of them, in Milton’s Park under lovely Father 
Whisperer and making her love with his stutfstull 
in the languish of flowers and feeling to find was st! 
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mushymushy, a drahereen 0 machree !, and (peep !) 


meeting waters most improper (peepette !) ballround the 
garden, trickle trickle trickle triss, please, miman, may I 
go flirting ? farmers gone with a groom and how they used 
her, mused her, licksed her and cuddled. I differ with 
ye ! Are you sure of yourself now ? You’re a liar, excuse 
me ! I will not and you’re another! And Lully holding 
their breach of peace for them. Pool loll Lolly ! To give 
and to take! And to forego the pasht! And all will be 
forgotten ! Ah ho! It was too too bad to be falling out 
about her kindness pet and the shape of OOOOOO00O 
Ourang’s time. Well, all right, Lelly. And shakeahand. 
And schenkusmore. For Craig sake. Be it suck. 

Well ? Well, even should not the framing up of such 
figments in the evidential order bring the true truth 
to light as fortuitously as a dim seer’s setting of a star- 
chart might (heaven helping it!) uncover the naked- 
ness of an unknown body in the fields of blue or as fore- 
hearingly as the sibspeeches of all mankind have foliated 
(earth seizing them!) from the root of some funner’s 
stotter all the soundest sense to be found immense our 
special mentalists now holds (securus indicat orbis 
terrarum) that by such playing possum our hagious 
curious encestor bestly saved his brush with his poster- 

ity, you, charming coparcenors, us, heirs of his tailsie. 
Gundogs of all breeds were beagling with renounced 
-urbiandorbic bugles, hot to run him, given law, on a 
scent breasthigh, keen for the worry. View ! From his 
holt outratted across the Juletide’s genial corsslands 
of Humfries Chase from Mullinahob and Peacockstown, 
then bearing right upon Tankardstown, the outlier, a 
white noelan which Mr. Loewensteil Fitz Urse’s basset 
beaters had first misbadgered fora bruin of some swart, 
led bayers the run, then through Raystown and Hor- 
lockstown and, louping the loup, to Tankardstown 
again. Ear canny hare for doubling through Cheon 
town they raced him, through Loughlinstown an 

Nutstown to wind him by the Boolies. But from ae 
‘good turn when he last was lost, check, upon Ye Hi 
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for his rooming house in his. rolltoproyal hessians. a 
deaf fuchser’s volponism hid him close in covert, miracu 
lously ravenfed and buoyed up, in rumer, reticule, ona 
sum and abomasum, upon (may Allbrewham have his 
mead!) the creamclotted sherriness of cinnamon syllabub, 
Mikkelraved, Nikkelsaved. Hence hounds hied home, 
Preservative perseverance in the reeducation of his 
intestines was the rebuttal by whilk he sort of git the 
big bulge on the whole bunch of spasoakers in tha 
sometime prestreet protown. Vainly violence, virulence 
and vituperation sought wellnigh utterly to attax and 
abridge, to derail and depontify, to enrate and inroad, 
to ongoad and unhume the great shipping mogul and 
underlinen overlord, Assembly men murmured. 

Reynard is slow ! 

One feared for his days. He had laid violent hands 
on himself, it was brought in Fugger’s Newsletter, lain 
down, all in fagged out, with equally melancholy death 
Big went the bang : then wildewide was quiet :a report: 
silence : last Fama put it under ether, The noase or the 
loal had dreven him blem, blem, stun blem. Sparks flew 
He had fled again (open shunshema !) this country of 
exile, sloughed off home via the subterranean shore¢ 
with bedboards, stowed away in a dutch bottom dunk 
the Arsa, hod S. S. Finlandia, and was even now occu 
pying, in his seventh generation, a physical body lo 
nelius Magrath’s in Asia Major. Wires hummed, Peace 
fully general astonishment assisted by regrettitude 
put a term till his existence : he saw the family saggarth 
resigned, put off his remainders, was recalled and scrap: 
heaped by the Maker. Chirpings crossed, An infamous 
private ailment (vulgovariovenereal) had claimed end: 
right, closed his vicious circle, snap, Jams ja 
He had walked towards the middle of an ornamental 
lilypond when innebriated up to the point where brace¢ 
shirts meet knickerbockers when rodmen’s firstaicing 
hands had rescued un from very possibly several fee 
of demifrish water. Mush spread. On Umbrella Stree 
a kind workman, Mr. Whitlock, gave him a prece-4 
wood. Cracklings cricked. A human pest cycling (pist 
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_and recycling (past !) about the sledgy streets,here he was 
_(pust !) again! Morse nuisance noised.He was loose at large 
and might be anywhere when a disguised nun of huge 
standbuild and masculine manners, Mother Gygasta, 
hattracted hattention by harbitrary conduct with a 
hominibus. Aerials buzzed to coastal listeners of an 
eartax bror collector’s budget and bloody antichill cloak, 
its tailor’s (Baernfather’s) tab reading V. P. H., found 
nigh Scaldbrothar’s Hole, and divers shivered to think 
what kaind of beast, wolves, croppis’s or fourpenny 
friars, had devoured him. C. W. cast wide. Hvidfinns 
lyk, drohneth svertgleam, Valkirlockt. On his pinksir’s 
postern, the boys had it, at Whitweekend had been 
nailed an inkedup name and title, inscribed in the nation- 
al cursives, accelerated, regressive, filiform, turreted 
and envenomoloped in piggotry : Move up. Mumpty | 
Mike room for Rumpty ! By order, Nickekellous Plugg ; 
and this go, no pentecostal jest about it, there had 
been real murder, the MacMahon chaps, it was, that 
had done him in. Indeed not a few thick and thin 
wellwishers even ventured so far as to loan or beg 
copies of D. Blayncy’s trilingual triweekly, Scatterbrains 
Aftening Posht so as to make certain sure onetime 
and be satisfied of his having become genuinely quite 
beetly dead whether by land whither by water, Trans- 
ocean atalaclamoured him ; The latter ! The latter | He 
lay under leagues of it in deep Bartholoman S mat 
Achdung! Pozor! Attenshune! Vikeroy nee 
Smucky Yung Pigeschoolies. Tri Paisdinernes Even yt 
Med Lochlanner Fathach I Fiounnisgehaven.Bannalanna 
Bangs Ballyhooly Out Of Her Buddaree Of A pele oa 
But, their bright little contemporaries notwi Ae 
ing, on the morrowing morn of the suicidal ne as 
the unrescued expatriate a quarter of ane; paetren 
his resipiency, saw the infallible: a 0 rere 
jutstiff punciual from the seventh gable of ow he 
: : we 
c aths upon his Pyness Feitsc at uniedi- thes ares DY 
peernalf. the 2uggure, ringlowswaylng 
wyvern, the tawny of his mane, the swing g 
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bluepaw, the outstanding man, the lolllike lady, being: 
litten for the long (O land how long !) lifesnight, with 
suffusion of fineglass transom and leadlight panes. Whe- 
refore let it hardly by any being thinking be said either 
or thought that the prisoner of that sacred edifice, 
were he an Ivor the Boneless or an Olaf the Hide, was — 
at his best a onestone parable, a rude breathing on the — 
void of to be, or, more strictly, but tristurned initials, 
the cluekey to a worldroom beyond the roomwhorld, 
for scarce one, or pathetically few of his dode canal — 
sammenlivers cared seriously or for long to doubt with — 
Kurt Iuld van Dijke the canonicity of his existence as 
a tesseract. 

Dispersal women wondered. Was she fast ? 

Now listed to one aneither and liss them down and 
smoothen out your leaves of rose. The war is o’ere Wim- 
wim wimwim ! Was it Unity Moore or Estella Swifte or 
Varina Fay or Quarta Quaedam ? Who, but who (for 
second time of asking) was then the scourge of the 
parts about folkrich Lucalizod it was wont to be asked, 
as, in ages behind of the Homo Capite Erectus, what 
price Peabody’s money, or, to put it bluntly, whence is 
the herringtons’ white cravat, as, in epochs more caino- 
zoic, who struck Buckley though nowadays as then- 
times every schoolfilly of sevenscore moons or more 
who know her intimologies and every colleen bawl 
aroof and every redflammelwaving warwife and widowp- 
eace upon Dublin Wall for ever knows how it was 
Buckleyself who struck and the Russian generals, da ! 
da !, instead of Buckley who was caddishly struck by him 
when by herselves. What fullpay poinsonspy or which 
hatefilled crookedrib ? And that sucha vetriol of vnom1 
a quiet stinkingplaster zeal could cover ! The loun- 
gelizards of the pumproom had their nine days’ jeer when, 
still believing in her owenglass that the upper reaches of 
her mouthless face and her impermanent waves were 
the better half of her, one nearer him, dearer than all, 
first warming creature of his early morn, bondwoman ot 
the man of the house, and murrmurr of all the mia¢nd- 
vicks, she who had given his eye for her bed and a tooth 
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for a’child till one one and one ten and one hundred 
again, O me and O ye! cadet and prim, the hungray and 
anngreen (and if she is older now than her teeth she 
has hair that is younger than thighne, my dear !) she 
who will not rast her from her running to seek him 
till some such time that she shall have been after 
hiding the crumbends of his enormousness in the areyou- 
lookingfor-Pearlfar sea, stood forth, dragging the coun- 
tryside in her train, with pawns and prelates and pookas 
in her piecebag, to crush the slander’s head. 

Wery weeny wight, plead for Morandmor ! Noire 
Dame de la Ville, mercy of thy balmheartsyheat ! 
Let him rest, thou wayfarer, and take no gravespoil 
from him ! Neither mar his mound ! The bane of Tut is 
on it. Ware! But there’s a little lady waiting and her 
name is A. L. P. And you'll agree. She must be she. He 
spenth his strenth amok haremscarems. Poppy Narancy, 
Giallia, Chlora, Marinka, Anileen, Parme. And ilk a 
those dames had her rainbow huemoures yet for whilko 
her whims but he coined a cure. Tifftiff today, kissykissy 
tonay and agelong pine tomauranna., Then who but 
Crippled-with-Children would speak up for Dropping- 
with-Sweat ? 


Sold him her lease of ninenineninetee, 
Tresses undresses so dyedyedaintee, 
Goo, the great gudgeon, gulped it all. 
Hoo was the C. O. D. ? 

Bum ! 
Al Island Bridge she met her lide, 
Altabom, allabom, attabombomboom ! 
The Fin had a flux and his Ebba a ride, 
Altabom, attabom, attabombomboom! 
We’re all up to the years in hues and cribies. 
That’s whal she’s done for wee ! 


(to be continued.) 
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THE OLD TIMER 


by VSEVOLOD IVANOV 


The village was named Glinische, from the river near- 
by. Formerly the peasants there had lived by riding over — 
the adjoining districts collecting money or goods for the 
church which was supposed to have burned down. They 
would singe the shafts,blacken the horse collar,and mount 
the bell on a threshing wagon.In the fall they would re- 
turn, drive the wagon with the bell into the shed, put 
on varnished boots and pleated loose trousers and spend 
the whole winter swilling and fighting. { 

During the revolution the bell was taken away from 
them and the peasants, with nothing left to do, sat on 
benches in front of their houses and watched the paint 
peel from the shutters. When @ few of them began to 
work a little in the woods, the others remarked that 
something must be done in order to live, that the revo- 
lution was like a sieve: plenty of holes but nowhere to 
jump out. + 

About that time, Evsei Korolikov arrived from the 
city. Since early childhood, Evsei had been in the se 
vice of gentlemen. The bell game had seemed demeanin; 
to him, so he had left for the city. During the revolutior 
his last master had either died a natural death or ha 
been killed and buried in the common grave, Evsei si 
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little about that. In a livery from which the lace had been 
ripped, he satona beam and looked coldly about him. with 
grey eyes barely covered by smooth eyelids, gazing “OWer 
the fields thickly gilded with rye, the church glisteninis in 
the distance among the acres of grain. Ceaselessly the 
thought recurred to him, that he had figuredhe would find 
quiet and respect in the village but that wagons were con- 
tinually rattling over the sandy roads, with the occupants 
bawling out wild songs, bound for Lord knows where, 
and the peasants were always cursing everything to the 
skies. There was no good to be found in the world. 

Because of a favorite saying of his, the boys nick- 
named Evsei ‘ Simple Life ’ and shouted after him, ina 
rhythm like hammering, “ Simple life. Life is simple. ” 
And that anger which had possessed him tirelessly in 
the city swept over him once more. Once as he was 
passing, by a crowd, some gay freckled peasant hollered 
to him: 

** Hey, old chap. Yow have lived near wise people all 
your life, tell ws what to do now that the bells have been 
taken away. 

Evsei thought one should always speak to peasants as 
W one were teaching them, and he was glad his advice 
had been asked. Although his dead master had been a 
drunkard and a spendthrift, Evsei began by praising 
his thrift and suddenly remembered how one of the 
soldiers occupying the master’s bedroom mischievously 
had caught with the butt end of his musket a Japanese 
vase which had cost two thousand five hundred roubles 
and which Evsei had dusted with cotton batting each 
day for eleven years. Anger caught, Evsei by the heart. 
He remembered that the soldiers were peasants, perhaps, 

even from his own district. He rose from his bench and 
muttered : Soa | 

© They tore down the factories in Petrograd and 
started planting potatoes... Plant potatoes, if you don't , 
know how to get along. ” % a ee | 
By the merest chanee, Evsei’s advice happened to be iy 
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good, and the peasants followed it. The soil around 
Glinische was dry and sandy and the summer was neither 
too hot nor too rainy. Potatoes grew magically, out of 
‘sight, and, surrounded by happiness, as the potatoes 
flourished in the rich earth, the peasants improved also, — 
got some clothes, so that the children began running — 
around with pants on, and the peeling shutters were 
once more covered with paint. 
But Evsei’s heart withered. He dried up and turned 
yellow, and the grey which crept into his hair was dirty 
and unsightly. Although the village had adopted his 
plan in a body, everyone seemed to have forgotten that 
the advice came from him. Only in the evenings, the 
young men, never having seen an aristocrat with their 
own eyes, listened, laughingly, to Evsei’s speeches about — 
his master’s stinginess. q 
«You try to keep bees with the calves,but they perish. 
A bee is not a worm. At my other master’s almost every — 
little bee lived in a separate hive... My master needed 
some wine to drink belore he died, but he hated to un- 
cork a new bottle, so he died. ” q 
By that time Evsei really believed that his master 
was the saving kind, and he looked with disdain upon 
the wastefulness of the peasants. Too lazy to drive two 
miles around, they started building a bridge in the middle 
of the village. They drove nails into the bridge as if it 
were a heel. Evsei lived with his nephew, but the nephew 
was tired of hearing his talk and fed him with leavings, 
reproaching him even for that. Only one way of earning 
money was left him, — fishing, — and there were few fish 
in Glinische. There happened to be mostly horn-pout, 
and the peasants would not eat them because fish with- 
out bones, like frogs, they considered unclean. 
One noon Evsei, with his fishing rods, crossed the half- 
built bridge on his way to the place where he fished. 
The idle axes reflected sparse clouds and the sun, as ifit 
could not rest upon the ax-heads, scattered its rays ovel 
the drops of resin. A group of carpenters splashe 
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Rin the river, laughing. One of them, with hair lighter 

_ than all the rest, dived again and again. Evsei crossed 
on the beams of the bridge, where they were to lay the 
planks. . 

* Simple Life is going lishing,” the diving carpenter 
shouted to him, as if he owned the river. « I will make a 
complaint about you, Simple Life. 

Eysei, irritated by what he thought was greediness, 
answered angrily : 

** Nobody complains that fishing in the river is steal- 
ing from the owners. ” 

** A lot you will steal, ” the carpenter said. 

** You have a body like a candle, with a crown of 
gold,” Evsei ansivered, “ but your soul is ragged. ” 

The carpenters laughed and Evsei would liked to have 
belittled the yellow-headed one even more.He went to the 
right, by a small cove. Three willows hung low over the 
water, dark blue dragon flies, exhausted with health and 
joy, flew between the branches.The water was motionless, 
blue-black, only twenty feet upstream the pool was 
surrounded by water lillies, swaying imperceptibly. 
Here and there, water trembled upon the leaves. They 
seemed so filled with gladness as to cry out untiringly. 

And from impatience and irritation, Evsei’s fingers 
trembled; too, so that he dropped two worms. Earlier in 
the day, he would certainly have caught them and would 
also have added a word about the thrift of his master, 
who could have derived a great deal even from one 
worm. Suddenly the reed float sank, and Eysei pulled. 

It proved to be a common sucker. Suckers swallow half 
the rod and Eysei hurried to get it off the hook but he 
-pricked his hand a few times, in his haste. 

~ Long after the released sucker had fallen asleep under a 
log, the hammers rang upon the bridge, but the fish did 
not bite. Evsei tried three different places, tied the float 
a igher, let it down lower,spat upon the worms, — nothing 
helped. The sun burned hotly through his cap, but sae 
till had hopes that the float would dive and that hewou 
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catch a two-pound perch so that he could walk casually 
past the impudent carpenters, give it to them, and tell — 
them how, on his master’s estate, a bridge was built — 
for half the price of this one, although it was almost 
twice as wide, all because people there knew how to — 

live economically, knew how to arrange their lives — 
and the lives of others. q 

In bright yellow taffeta a short-legged bee flew by the 
float. Evsei, barely moving his lips, whispered that in © 
those days even a bee was not where it should be, look- 
ing for honey. How much honey, could be found on bur- 

docks ? Then he was startled, for right in his ear some- 
one shouted shrilly : 
** Look out, Simple Life. You’ve got a bite. ” 
Beneath the willow stood Mitka, the young son of the 
chairman, in a new shirt and blue pants. The boy was 
like his father, hold and self-assured. His hair was cut ~ 
raggedly, as sheep are shorn, and even that seemed to — 
have been done for spite. ‘ 
‘‘Do not disturb the water, ” slowly said Evsei, and ~ 
in order to be doing something, he pulled out the rod and 
changed the worm. 
But the boy, as if he were just waiting for that, let — 
out a piercing scream and jumped up, although, probab-— 
ly, he had not really wanted to bathe. He crawled — 
through the bushes and from there shouted : 
«‘ Simple Life. It’s up to me to warm the water. ” 
‘«* All the fish will be scared, ” thought Evsei. And at 
that moment the bushes rustled and the branches splash-— 
ed the water deeply. The boy, evidently, ex ected 
him to swear, but Evsei never abused anybody. Motion- 
lessly he looked at the lily pads barely rocking from the 
waves the boy had started. Here and there, among the 
leaves of the lillies, water drops rolled off slowly or hela 
back on the oily surface. Not having provoked a sco 
ing, the boy became angry and began to hit the water 
with his hands, lightly at first, then harder and harder, 
and soon the clouded water began to fill the pool by 
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which Evsei sat. The muddy water expanded in circles 
and Evsei saw bitterly how the wavingstems of the lillies 
the hairy reeds and the grey weeds disappeared and the 
reflection of the weeping willow shortened its branches. 
But suddenly there was a yell and a choking, frightened 
voice eried out: : 

* J am drowning. ” 

_ Evsei shuddered, but not because of the scream. It 
is doubtful whether or not he heard it, even. A. pike 
flung itself from the muddy water, the float dove at once, 
as if the water had swallowed it, and nearly all of the 
rod was drawn down. The handle began to breathe 
in Evsei’s hand. For a moment, frightened by the un- 
seen pain, the pike leaped up and it seemed to Evsei 
that he saw its wet and angry back. The float sprang up, 
self-satisfied, in the sun, then darted under water again. 
The. pike, at first, rushed out of the pool, but the pain 
did not cease, and unable to reach the reeds, it turned 
back and dashed at the shore. The rod relaxed, Evsei, 
confused, slipped and dropped it. When he got up he 
saw the rod sliding into the pool and then he heard 
the cry : 

*«* 7 am drowning. 

He-understood at that moment. Mitka was sinking. 
At the same time the carpenters on the bridge realized 
what was going on, for the blows of the hammers ceased 
and a hoarse voice shouted loudly : 

«* Run. ”’ 

Evseithrew off his old felt boots which had been resoled 
many times (his nephew would not give him any more 
boots), unbuttoned his trousers. He knew the water was 
cold, and he was afraid of being entangled in the bushes. 
He thought, his eyes still on the disappeaing rod, 

alia oy mange, be oe sak an fhe ae Loa 

remembered thy 

Somehow he suddenly rem ee Sear ames 
at his master’s word to retrieve 
arm summer. Eysei was young, 
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with a good salary and was preparing to get married. 
The rod continued slipping away. 
“* He will bite the rod and get away,” thought Evsei. — 
And the master was saving. The master would not let 
such a pike escape. 
And although he was ashamed — no — assuring him-— 
self that the quick light-headed carpenter no doubt was | 
approaching Mitka already, that the carpenter would 
pull Mitka out, Evsei climbed into the water. Painfully 
he stuck in his foot, then he dived, remembering it must 
have been twenty years since he had dove, — and the 
cold cramped hisheart.He came up,the air seemed surrpis- 
ingly hot, his long hair stuck in his eyes, and he had 
no strength to take his hand from the water to brush 
away the hair. Things became frightful for him. He forgot 
the float and the rod and Mitka and only dragged around © 
his head the fragment of a thought he had started upon — 
going into the water after the pike: 
‘* The river is crooked, winding. ” 
Further than that it hurt him to think. He pulled for- 
ward, forward. Suddenly something sticky and at the — 
same time slippery ran between his fingers. 
«The pike,” he thought, joyfully, grabbing wildly 
for it. “ Caught it though ”. He opened his eyes. Burdock, — 
No, the pike. His heart chilled. And then the biting water 
rushed under his eyelids. 
‘*T am drowning, ” he cried. 
And for some reason it seemed to him that Mitka had 
said it. But Mitka was not shouting. The yellow-headed 
carpenter had run up and, just as he was,had thrown him- 
self in the river. Having pulled the boy out, he slapped 
him lightly on the bottom and said : 
«©Go back to the village, or I will tell your father.” 
Nobody heard Evsei’s cry and they found his body 
towards evening, entangled in the weeds, with his 
drawers off. ; ‘ 
When the carpenter told about Mitka’s having nearly 
drowned, they all decided the old man had swum out 
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Pio save the boy, got caught in the reeds and had lost 

his life. And all at once they remembered the old 
man’s advice, to plant potatoes. An emotion overcame 
them, although the old man had done no one any good, 
but everybody thought up some good Evsei had created. 
They even recalled his words about the bees and re- 
proached themselves because, as formerly, they contin- 
ued to keep them with the calves. 

The chairman offered to bury the old man in a place 
of honor, near the bridge under construction,the nephew 
promised to put a fence around the grave, and the yel- 
low-headed carpenter planed an enormous cross, paint- 
ed it with white lead and said with envy, 

« Tf I only get one like this. ” 

The whole village gathered around to bury the old 
man and in the morning, before the funeral, the chair- 
man spanked Mitka. 

« Because of you, a good man perished, and you a 
blockhead. ” 

Mitka stood at the funeral in a new shirt, tearful, 
and proud. After everybody had departed, he, surroun- 
‘ded by boys, went to see the place where he had been 
drowning and where Grandfather Evsel had died, as 
they all thought, because of him. é 

The pool was clear, blue-black, motionless, and at the 
shore’s edge, with its white belly up, lay a dead pike. a 
children pulled it out gingerly, but 1t was already gtr 
They threw the pike to the dog, but the dog smellec 5 
and, for some reason, put his tail between his Nee at 
slunk away. Then the children timidly and silently 


went home. 


| Translated from the Russian, and adapted 
: by SortA HIMMEL. 
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THE OPEN SHOP 


by ELLIOT PAUL 


We were working on ‘Tuesday and Saturday night, — 
four rows, three deep, and a dial down at the end of the — 
hall with a pointer shuddering like a compass needle. 
The pathways formed oblongs with space enough and 
all along the front was lattice and dust on the glass in — 
between. A hollow prism sagged with fog. 

I disliked it as well, but decided to wait for the shower. 

After the bell rang, they built a platform in the north 
east corner near the wall and a spare who was paid to do 
what the foreman told him sat in the corner on his 
bieycle. He was pale above the average. ‘a 

All at once they slipped the belt on the flywheel 
downstairs and the main shaft began to turn. The- 
ceiling shook and everywhere along the aisle, where the 
pulleys took off, the belt lacings began to snap and— 
count past the spokes blurred, There was a chance of 
sparks, but only the spare one felt it. He sat on his_ 
bicycle, with his head turned toward the hall and one 
foot on the floor. When the foreman said go he started 
riding, but always at the edge of the platform he shied. 
Later he rode round and round. ; 

Nearest the front was a lifter six feet tall who had been 
ina brother and sister act. He kepta paper in his pocket 
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and was pledged to correct machinery.and an alto horn, 
It was plain he was older than the one on the wheel 
but the others said Lay off him Jack and what the 
hell and shut the door. Thestrong man insisted he had 
paid his dues and the border was right. 

Not one of us could work as lifter and somebody 
believed because he wiped his forehead with waste that 
all iron was a trick. But he kept his locker locked and 
read the news and the foreman said all was enough, until 
the spare began to sweat and buckle at the corners and 
the dial at the end of the hail veered to 28 then 10 and 29. 
I was ready to let up, but the lifter kept six feet on the 
lathe and when he looked he hardly saw the wheel 
go by. 

I wanted to say that in a collision the one would be 
killed and if cenotaphs were planed they neither could 
havea hearing, but still he rode around around and 
the sockets in front of the big man were curved to fit 
the bars. 

Before I could close the window the clock on the plat- 
form ticked ahead a minute and the others all along the 
rows did nothing for a while, then turned the front. 


Concrete below in the eellar. 

Plaster and steam for the pair. 

At the time we were all on the stairs, the lifter went 
down and blew his alto, from the bottom up and the 
tangent down and no one searcely heard him, Only the 
spare one heard the scale, do re mi, and the scale, re ml 
fa, and he grinned but nobody looked at him. This was 
while the noise was stopped. 


Next time was the same, with leather wobbling on the 


ildi i ; re, so the 
ullevs and the building shaking morte and more, so 
os aad grey and the foreman said the arranger should 
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the ratchet clicked I was pushed back, but the bicycle 
circled the platform and plainer still on the lifter’s. 
machine the spokes were spun to look just like the 
worn one the spare had brought in. Everyone said it. 
was clever but I could see the spare man shift the pack 
with streaks he could spell. But to mind the business all. 
the time made me want again to get away and to feel ifa 

man was wrinkled he should be in the dark. 

Saturday nothing else could be hidden and the wheel 
in front of the lifter was exactly the foreigner’s wheel, 
He tightened the nuts and tested the washers. He could 
use a wrench with either hand, and he worked with his 
right hand the most. All the others left their places 
behind him. The foreman was up and down, telling 
about the committee suggesting that action be done. 
Hay and grain. 

Beyond the tugs brayed on the indigo, and all the 
steam rollers scattered home, over the metal plate, — 
through the new storage warehouse, tearing a nest of — 
pinwheels which sifted mayhem on the rails. 

Signals spread out and rattled. 

Rattled the red and yellow lights. 

T-squares the semaphores. 

It was slack to resume training on the sidewalk and a_ 
rope was stretched on iron posts to keep a file. 

One by one I heard the squads reach the corner, 
snow-shovel the sidestreet, and wink. 

Then the shafts stopped grinding again, and the lifter 
held up his contrivance and the spare saw it was just 
his own. : 

Arcs began to splutter in the prisms, and what had 
been revolving lazily became elipses and circles. To have 
another bicycle was lighting up the spare and the rest — 
of us contributed nothing. Only the lifter kept his eyes — 
on the lathe and worked the nuts and washers with the 
wrench, more to the left than to the right. In the bin 
with waste and shavings he dismounted the machine, 4 
twisting the spokes and throwing them in. I saw the 
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spare one coil and looked away.... The foreman had left 
© premises. 

j To step on a jumper left a bookmark. 
_ Watching a rathole meant losing the wince to power. 
Behind was the empty lattice, dark, and the marching 
had left the sidewalk sheer. 
I could not hear the tickling and the law was no use. 
Going home was threatening on Saturday, and to take 
up a car track meant another crowbar. 
So I sat on the curb with a spread handkerchief and 


repeated what to say when found. 


Toward morning, I heard the back door click, and 
one of them shuffled out. 


THIS IS NO CONCLUSION " 


by RUTH JAMESON 


They arrived, at last, in the crowded station where 
the rushing people made them afraid. For a moment 
they did not seem to know just what to do. Mama stood 
still, the grips at her feet, each of the children elasping 
one of her hands. 

« It’s funny your father could not meet us when I 
wrote him, ” she said. 4 

Finally, a round-shouldered boy seized their baggage 
and conducted them to Uncle Steve’s saloon which prov: 
ed to be only a few blocks away. 

It was a big saloon with colored glass windows across 
which were printed, in gold letters, ‘* Steve’s Place. ” 
Before the swinging half-door stood a heavy red-faced 
man who was looking up and down the street. ; 

«* That’s Steve, ” said the boy. ; 

« T’m Willie’s wife, * Mama explained timidly. 4 

«* Howdy, ” he said, rather cruffly thru his wet mus- 
tache. 2 

The smells of the saloon clung to him. 4 

Mama stepped back. ‘1 thought Willie would nee! 
2 ana 2 


(1) Extract from a novel. 
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“ The boat's comin’ in tonight. You go on up to the 
second flat. The woman there'll take care of you. ” 

He opened a side door, pointed upwards with his 
thumb, and then, as though he had forgotten them, 
turned into the saloon. 

As Mama climbed up the stairs with the baggage, she 
whispered to Martha, ‘‘ He didn’t make us any too wel- 
come, I must say. ”’ 

When they reached the sceond story, there was a 
rustle of skirts on the landing above, then the sound of 
a door being softly closed. 

The young woman who lived in the second flat seemed 
happier to see them than Uncle Steve had been. 

** Who lives upstairs ?’’ Mama asked her, as she took 
them to their room. 

s* Steve's wife. ” 

** Oh” Mama’s voice quavered ; she looked as though 
she were about to cry. 

** Don’t mind about her not coming down to welcome 
you. ’ The young woman understood Mama's distress. 
‘* She’s a funny woman — keeps to herself — don’t have 
no company. ” Then, ‘ You must be tired — lie down 
and rest al bit before supper. ” 

When she had gone from the room, Mama did cry. 
« To think that your father’s folks could treat us this 
way, ” she said. ; 

But Mama never cried for long. She was soon in the 
kitchen, helping the woman prepare the supper. It did 
not take these two long to become friends, and before 
the meal was over, Mama had agreed to go to a dance 

vening. 
| aN ‘pie ight Martha was awakened by someone who 
ino at the foot of her bed saying, ‘ Get up, 
was standing at the foot of € yg 
: a’s come. ’ 4 
| Be cat it into the kitchen in her nightgown. 
Mama had been afraid that Martha would have forgotten 


* Pav tood there before her under the gas 
Bee nutes he his large flat head with the 


jet she remembered him ; 
| = 
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few hairs trying to cover it, his short neck on the broad 
shoulders, his short legs. He had on dark overalls and 
over them a black coat. He was dirty all over, covered | 
with a fine black soot. It was grimed into his face and 
hands. 

“ My little girl, ” he said, in akind slow voice. Then 
he wiped his face with a big blue handerchief and sat 
down. ‘* Where’s your Mama ? ” 

« Mama and the lady here went to a dance, Papa. 
They didn’t know you'd come tonight. ” 

Papa puzzled over this. Neither of them spoke for a 
long time. Finally, Martha asked, “Are you feeling well, 
Papa. ? ” 

“ All right, ’ he said, after seeming to think it over. 

There was another long silence. 

« How is your ship, Papa ? ” 

« Ship ? ”A minute passed. “ Oh, you mean the ol 
coal tub ?... All... right. ” 

Papa lapsed into another long silence. Martha got 
colder and colder in her nightie. If she went to bed, 
quietly, Papa would not be aroused. She watched the 
big head sinking on to his queer flat chest as she slipped 
away. 


It was not, after all, a tall white sailing ship such as 
Tillie Long had drawn. There wasn’t even any Jib Boom. 

It was black in color and fearfully high up in the ar, 
and, from the distance, looked like a long shoe box. 
But what they saw when they came up the dock wa 
the broad black side of it, rising like a dark wall befor 
them. a 
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*“ Well, Altie, here’s the ol’ East River, ” said Papa 
happily. : 

It was the first time that Mama and Martha had seen 
water like this. 

They looked down at the slimy green thick water and 
then at the rocking ladder that wobbled up the side of 
Papa’s boat. 

They would have to climb that lurching ladder, rung 
by rung, looking down at that heaving water. Martha 
was afraid, 

* Ts the ladder safe, Willie ? ” asked Mama. 

** Just as safe as safe,’ answered Papa. He took little 
Elsie and very slowly climbed up. 

** Now you go, Martha,” said Mama. 

Martha tried to smile encouragement to Mama. She 
glued her hands to the sides of the ladder. The first few 
steps were not bad at all. Then she swung out over the 
river. Dizzily, she dared rung by rung. Then, at last, 
the final long step to the narrow deck. 

As Martha stood on the deck she was only a few feet 
from the edge of the boat, looking down at the cruel 
water. She held tight to the railing and discovered a deep 
black dusty hole : the inside of the boat. Now she under- 
stood why Papa was so black. The black came from the 
coal. It was no ship, only a dirty coal boat. 

They all walked slowly to the end of the boat. ah: 

** Here’s your new home, Altie. It’s a good cabin, 
said Papa, rubbing his hands. 

The cabin was like a little box set atop the big box, 
the boat. } 

They went in. There was a tiny hole for the kitchen 
stove and other holes in the wall for sleeping. 

« Good bunks, ” said Papa, with satisfaction, “no 
bugs. ” ; 
7 = Mama peered out of the little smooty ey 
dows, she sighed. Then she sank to a bench, put her lace 
in her hands, and cried. 

Papa was hurt and distresse 
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not know what to do. He came over and stood beside 
Mama. 
«* Altie, ” he said, ’ I done the best that I could. ” 
“© T didn’t know what I was comin’ to,’ she moaned. 
A quarter of an hour later,Mama jumped up.‘* Where’s 
a pail, Willie ? I'll have to scrub this dirty floor.” 
She stripped the clammy blankets from the bunks and 
put them outside. She unpacked some sheets. “ We'll 
try to live like human beings, anyway, even if we do 
have to live on a dirty old coal boat, ” she said to 
Martha. 
Martha went out on deck. There were many interesting 
things to be seen out there, she found. Across on an- 
other dock a great iron arm was waving thru the air. 
A man away up in a cage gave it orders. At the end of 
the arm was a huge iron mouth which opened in mid air 
and clamped down slowly on to the coal in a boat. Then 
the mouth shut with a click, the man said, “hip, hup !”— 
and the arm moved over the dock and spit out the coal 
in a big bin. 
In the horrible water, too, were many interesting 
things ; small dead fish floating atop the oily irrides- 
cent surface, an old iron bound barrel, a yellow orange 
crate bobbing up and down with the waves, long, square 
logs, and light box wood, a bright red lath and a stubby 
old broom, a7 
She saw, on the front of the scow “ Steve, ” painted in 
white letters. She began to spell out the names of other 
boats. ‘ 
They ate supper that night on a white scrubbed table. 
Mama slept with Martha and little Elsie, Papa's bunk 
she made up on the farther side of the cabin, 4 
Lying in bed in the darkness, Martha’s hand grope 
up the wall at the back of the bunk and touched the 
warm rough ceiling just over her head. She felt tightly 
enveloped by the boat. While they were all asleep 
knowing nothing, might not the boat sink? As she 
sleepily passed into a fearful unconsciousness, she wo! 
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dered if the boat might not be going down, down, into 
the slimy water. 


In what seemed the middle of the night, she was 
awakened by a shrill cry such as she had never heard 
before. She shivered and strained her ears. The boat 
was rocking ; it gently lurched, first to one side, then to 
the other. 

_ Again that sharp scream, sounding three times, com- 
ing nearer. Mama was awake now. ‘ Willie, for God’s 
sake, get up! ” 

A grunty half conscious, ‘* Uh, huh. ’ 

Mama had jumped out of bed and was looking out 
of the hole in the side of the cabin. ‘ Willie, get up. 
There’s a tug out here whistling to us. ” 

Papa lumbered about his bunk, laboriously dragging 
on his clothes. ‘** I guess they've come after us, Altie. 
We must be a goin’ out tonight. ” 

_ The whistle now seemed in their very ears, roaring, 

screaming, growling. At every moment it became more 

tumultuous, harsh, deafening. 

Mama quickly stepped into her clothes and was out 

on deck first. 

~ Martha climbed to the porthole. 

___ A bellowing, ‘Aboard the Steve, there.” Then, ** What 

the hell’s the matter there, are you all deef ? Take a 

Eline!” : 

A Jong thin swishing line came thru the air from the 

: tug toward the boat. It slapped the deck at Mama’s 

feet. She made it fast to the cleat. q 

From the tug, “Is that a woman? Where’s your man? 

« All fast, ’ from Papa, who is at last on deck. 

A grinding as the tug pulls the creaking scow out be- 
tween the boats. Then at last a smooth — shush-shush — 
as they get into mid river. 

vs BS Peat go back to bed, Altice. We're on our way 

all right now, ”’ said Papa, slowly. 


THE EQUINE EXPRESS 


by EMILIO CECCHI 


I do not know how it happened, but this morning, at 
dawn, I found myself thinking of the equine express. 

When the fancy takes so bizarre a turn, one may 
find diversion, afterward, in retracing its path, compil- 
ing a series of imagistic schemes sufficient to discredit 
the best of psychoanalysts. But I have always observed 
that the decisive image makes its entrance ina magic 
manner and overthrows all calculations. Courses 
are refashioned and steps rise, but inevitably there 
is lacking that final step on which we ought to be 
able to set foot in order to arrive where we have arrived. 
And so, it is just as well to have less analysis and leave 
the fancy undisturbed. As a matter of fact, I let my_ 
express glide on. A true express train in a void, running: 
on, I do not know where, inside of me, as though I had 
in my body so much space : a constant fusion of highway 
beyond highway and landscape beyond landscape. And it 
seemed to me, I was following it with my eyes: an ex- 
press train varnished red as a_ gardener’s wife, 
with a beautiful yellow numeral and flapping sinews. 
And the road was as smooth as a billiard-ball. 


In a tremulous dog-day heat, like the palpitation of 
ae 
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air in front of the mouth of an oven, trees leaped up 
along the road; and as they shot up nimbly, they 
gleamed with leaves, black-starred above and silvery 
beneath, giving rise to an interminable black and 
white lightning. Above the hedges, a belfry and a few 
roofs. The cupola of an August sky arched itself overhead, 
with clouds at once distant and benign, which appeared 
to have been placed there rather for ornamental than 
for any other reasons. Clouds which were like great 
gloves of baroque silver, adorned with cheap and too 
abundant trimmings. The express ran on. 

Oh, perfect above all the other means of locomotion 
thought up by the moderns! With all the advantages 
of railways and automobiles, I had none of their incon- 
veniences. No fire and no smoke. None of that excessive 
velocity which takes away the breath and erases the 
landscape. None of the annoyances of machinery 
or the caprices of an artificial current. None of that 
pointless rapidity which is so displeasing to the 
poet. Antiquity and tradition were borne out in 
this equestrian power, modern ingenuity in the twin 
stretch of rails. Upon this metal highway, the rails 
took away from the fatigue of the horses whatever 
there might have been of hard-winded cruelty and gave 
rise to a borrowed gayety. 

The great coach slid lightly along over the shining 
and well-oiled rods ; it seemed that it might have been 
moved by a finger. At the least declivity, it was precip!- 
tated forward so vertiginously that one had to dodge to 
avoid getting the horses’ heels in the shins.* With those 
sinews and sheet-iron lamps, I held thus, among the olive 
twigs, a rustic and carnavalesque triumph. Standing 
upon the front of the train, next the driver, and watching 
the harrowing motions of those croups, it was easy to 
forget all the rest and to believe that I was being borne 


through the air ona chariot. 


The dust adorned its own transit : adorned, I say, for 
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the reason that we are not to picture here a volcanic 
dust, erupted from the midst of a great vehicle breaking 
down under the weight of its own wheels. This was an 
azure dust, graciously animated by the wind of passage, 
such as may be seen in those curling wreaths about the 
cars of Aurora and Phaeton. And I would add, here, — 
that those classical coachmen give the effect of running, 
like my express, over a well-oiled and cared for railway. 
The Moon and the Hours of Tintoretto, the Aurora of — 
Reni and the Fortuna of the same Reni, balanced upon a 
great ball: we will agree that, at first glance, nothing is 
to be perceived of any mechanism ; but upon a better 
look, Iam certain there might be discerned, among the 
clouds and beams, a gleam of rails. 
Above this metallic polish and decoratively luminous 
dust, the animal element stood out. We could almost 
erasp their thick and bushy tails as we stood upon the © 
front of the chariot, and we might breathe in the acrid 
effluvia,the foamy fermentations which soaped their 
rumps, along with all the wholesome, generous odors 
of the stable. At times, in the intensity of the heat, pe 
placed upon the horses a sort of headpiece from whic 
the ears protruded, and clothed their legs with cambric 
pantaloons to keep away the flies. And then, it became - 
a little more difficult to find classical connotations and 
similes. 


We passed, thus, bourgeois villas, with their preten- 
tious gardens, guarded by terra cotta dogs at the top 
of lattice-work pilasters. Factories passed with their iron-— 
ribbed bellies, noisiest of dove-cots ; and when the big 
black door of the wine-cask room was opened, there 
came a boom of voices and of hammers, the cold of 
catacombs and the strong sharp odor of grape-lees. 

In a little place like a rotunda, a rustic foster-child of 
Pontormo or of Allori had frescoed a Via Crucis, reple te 
with draperies the color of ambergris and curly smiling 
heads. In the shadow of the wall, women were braiding 
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their hair. An obscure inscription in vermilion: W. il 
Socislismo | served as a commentary to the Crucifixion. 
A step further, and we came to a sleeping town, with a 
great tent let down over the tables of its deserted cafes. 
I dismounted from the express and took a little 
-upward-winding street. The verdure took on a splendor 
more humid and youthful. Lively pergolas commenced 
to stretch out and intertwine upon the hillside ; above 
the shrubbery the hedge-rose was intact, and behind 
the hedge might be heard the brook. Upon the walls, 
with broken roots, a few tufts of jasmine in the azure 
shadow of the fig-tree. And on the air, the vague aroma 
of cypress. 
~ Oearth so sensible and so human,in treading which we 
truly seem to be trampling under foot the most jealous 
substance of our past ! Look, among the trees, the roof 
of a house, unadorned, with a window open and empty. 
_Among the bars of lattice-work, a little kitchen-garden 
with bird-nets, and upon the grass a dead simpleton 
and piles of stuff which I recognize clearly enough. 
‘Let us speak softly. The equine express has taken us 
where, among the jasmines and the flowers of memory, 
sleeps, and shall sleep forever, with the gentlest sleep 


_ there is, our lost youth. 


Translated from the Italian 
by SAMUEL PUTNAM. 
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THE MEDDEER 


by VIRGIL GEDDES 


He was living alone in a room on the uppermost story 
of an apartment building in the city. In a room next to 
his own a young man and a young girl were living to- 
gether. There was nothing in particular to do in his room 
but he spent a great deal of time in it, just the same, and ~ 
when the couple arrived. he became absorbed in their 
actions and their intimate affairs. 4 

He was interested in them™ because they quarreled. 
He, himself, had once lived with a woman with whom 
he had quarreled incessantly. ‘* Why do you always want 
to quarrel, ’’she had asked him, and he had complained 
that it was because she was always concerned with small 
things and never great ones. But one day when she thre 
the question at him ‘‘ What great things ?”’ he had been 
very confused and was unable to answer. He had sudden- 
ly ceased to quarrel, but could not continue to live with 
the woman. Yet, on the other hand, having finished with 
quarreling himself, he found that he was becoming con- 
stantly and inevitably involved with others who quarreled. 

When the young man and woman were not quarrel- 
ing they were usually singing. It did not seem to matte 
as to the nature of their songs ; broken bits of melody, 
monotonous and familiar phrases, or just sounds seeme: 
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to do very well. Often they sang different songs at the 
same time, unharmoniously. Seldom, if ever, were they 
silent together. 

He wanted to find this out, also, why they were 
never quiet together. It had entered his head that per- 
haps they would become embarrassed, and leave one 
another, but he had no sooner formulated the conclu- 
sion than be ceased to believe it true. 

_As is so often the case of a man who has become the 
victim of his loneliness, he imagined that their trouble 
was not the fault of the woman. 

During the hours of a long evening one day in the 
middle of summer they were quarreling together, stead- 
ily, animatedly, persistently. He listened attentively, 
absorbing their words. But when their quarrel came 
abruptly to an end there was a long period of silence 
which puzzled him greatly. 

Remembering that the young couple seldom locked 
their door, a curious impulse seized him to open it. The 
couple were embracing passionately, and he stared at 
them with surprise, then smiled satyrically. 

After that incident, they did indeed cease to quarrel 
on many things. But his interference came at an unfor- 
tunate moment. It changed only the subject of their 
quarrels. iets 5) 3 

They began anew and included him in it. Eventually, 
they told him to mind his own business ; that they guess- 
ed they could get along very well without him. It was 
this last which affected him badly. 

After that he stayed in his room for such long periods 
of time that he became afraid to leave Tite 
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THE UNKNOWN WOMAN " 


by ALEXANDER BLOK 


SCENE Ill 


“a A large drawing-room with white walls, on which elee- 
tric lights shine brightly. The door into the reception-hall 
is open. A sharp ring frequently announces the arrival of 
guests. On divans and chairs are already seated the hostess — 
and her guests ; the hostess, an elderly woman, who looks as 
if she had swallowed a poker. She has before her a basket of 
cookies, a bowl of fruit, and a cup of sleaming tea. A deaf 
old man with a stupid face sits opposite, munching and 
sipping with his spoon. Young men, tn faultless house coats, 
some talking with the ladies, others grouped in corners. 
General drone of inane conversation. i 

The host meets the guests in the reception hall, first crying 
oul in a wooden voice, ** A-a-h!” and then making some 
trivial remark. Al the present moment he is thus occupied. 


# 


Host (in the reception-hall). 
A-a-h! You’re well muffled up, old chap ! 


(1) Scenes I and II appeared in transition Nos. 2 and 3, respec 
ively. ; : i 
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ag GuEst’s VoIce 

I tell you, it’s cold out. I’m frozen—and my fur coat on, 

[too. 

| The guest blows his nose. For some reason or 
other the conversation in the drawing-room 
has become exhausted, making audi ble what 
the host says confidentially to his guest. 


Host 
Where did you have it made ? 


| GUEST 
’ At Chevalier’s. 
The tails of the host's frock coat stick out from 

the door. He is examining the fur coat. 


, 
‘ 
Host 


What did you pay ? 

: GUEST 

A thousand. 

| The hostess, trying to change the conversation, 

calls out! 

a Hostess 

Cher Ivan Pavlovich ! Do come in ! We were just wait- 

‘ing for you! Arkady Romanovich has promised to sing 

for us to-night. x 

= Arkady Romanovich, going up to the hostess, 
makes several gestures indicating that he has 
no high opinion of himself. The hostess, by 
like gestures, tries lo convince him to the 


contrary. 

A. YOUNG MAN, ZHORHZ 
ir Se antini, Misha, is a perfect fool. To dance as 
last night is to be absolutely without shame. 
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A YOUNG MAN, MISHA 


_ Zhorzh, you don’t understand at all ! Iam completely 
in love with her. She is for the few. Remember, she has a 
perfectly classical figure, — her hands, her feet... 


ZHORZH ‘ 


I went there to enjoy art. I can look at small feet 
somewhere else. 


Hostess 


What are you talking about over there, Georgi Niko- 
laevich ? Ah, about Serpantini ! Was it not terrible ? In 
the first place to interpret music is a piece of impertin- 
ence. I am so passionately fond of music that not for 
anything can I suffer its being abused. Then to dance 
without a costume. It’s, — I don’t know what ! I took 
my daughter out. 


ZHORZH 


I agree with you perfectly, but Mikhail Ivanovich here 
is of another opinion. 


HosTeEss 


Why, Mickhail Ivanovich ! In my estimation there can 
be no two opinions about this. I understand it is natural 
for young people to be carried away, but at a public 
concert... When they interpret Bach with their feet... I 
am a musician myself... I am passionately fond of mu- 
sic... If you wish... 

The old man sitting opposite the hostess sud- 
denly snaps out with ! 


O_p Man 


A public house. 
He continues sipping his tea and munching 
cookies. The hostess gets red and turns to 


one of the ladies. 
ca. pn 
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MIsHaA 


Ah, Zhorzh, not one of you understands ! Is is after 
all a question of interpretation ? Serpantini herself is the 
Incarnation of music. She floats on the waves of sound, 
and it seems as if you, yourself, float after her. Why, the 
lines of her body, its harmonious movements, do they not 
in themselves sing like ‘sounds 2? One who truly feels 
music does not take offense at her. You have an abstract 
relation to music... 


ZHORZH 


Dreamer ! You have wound up a machine. You form 
some kind of theory and neither hear nor see anything. 
I am not even speaking of music, and, in fact, I don’t give 
a hang for it ! I should be very glad to see all this in a pri- 
vate room. But you'll admit it ought not to be announced 
on the play-bill that Serpantini will appear in just one 
veil. It means placing every one in a very awkward posi- 
‘tion. If I had known, I would not have taken my fiancée 
there (Misha fumbles absently in the basket of cookies). 
Here, let the cookies alone. They won't be fit to eat if you 
keep on fingering them. See how your cousin is looking 
at you. But it’s all because you’re absent-minded. Ah, 
dreamers. 

Misha, bellowing in confusion, withdraws 
into another corner. 


Otp Man (suddenly, to the hostess). 
Nina ! Sit still. Your dress is unbuttoned in the back, 


Hostess (flushed). 
Yes, be quiet, Uncle! You shouldn’t talk so before 
every one! You are too... outspoken... & 
| She tries to fasten her dress surreptitiously. 
A young woman comes into the room, fol- 
~lowed by a tall, red-haired man. 
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WoMAN 


Ah, how do you do ! How do you do ! Allow me to in- 
troduce my fiancé to you. 


RED-HAIRED MAN 


Very glad, indeed. 
He withdraws sullenly into a corner. 


WomMAN 


Please don’t pay any attention to him. He’s very shy. 
Ah, imagine what happened ! 
She drinks her tea hurriedly and whispers 

something apparently risqué to the hostess, 

judging from the way they both slide down 

on the divan with laughter. 


Woman (lurning suddenly to her fiance), 


Have you my handkerchief ? 
The fiancé sullenly takes out the handkerchief 


WoMAN 
Are you sorry ? 


RED-HAIRED MAN (very gru/ffly). 


Drink it up and be still. 
Silence. They drink. A young man bursts in 

and rushes gaily over to another, It is easy 

to recognize in the latter the one who led ve 

Unknown Woman away. 24 


Younc MAN 


Kostya, my friend, she is waiting at the door... 
He slammers incoherently. Everything becol me, 
unusually strange. It is as Y all suddenl 
remembered that somewhere the same word 
had been spoken in the same order. Me de ha 
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Ivanovich looks strangely at the Poet, who 
enters al this moment. The Poet, exceedingly 
| pale, bows on the threshold of the hushed 
drawing-room. 


Hostess (with a strained expression). 


We were just waiting for you. I hope will read some- 
thing to us. This has been such a peculiar evening. Our 
conversation has not gone a bit well. 


; O_p MAN (snaps oul). 


It is just as if somebody had died, and given his soul 
God. 


: Hostess 


Ah, Uncle, be still ! You will end by frightening every 
one... Friends ! Let us renew our conversation... (To the 
Poet). You will read us something, won’t you ? 


. Port.” 
3 ‘With pleasure... if it interests you... 
| \ 

HosTEss 


Friends, quiet ! Our poet is going to read us one of his 
charming poems, and I hope it is of the beautiful lady 


again... 


All are silent. The Poet stands by the wall, 
direclly opposite the door leading into the 
reception-hall, and reads } 


POET 


r snow has run down from the slabs, 


he bare roofs gleamed, 
He a cathedral, in the dark niche, 


arls glimmered, 4 “i 
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And from the ikon in the soft roses 
She came forth slowly... . 
There is a sharp ring in the reception-hall, — 

The hostess imploringly clasps her hands in 

the direction of the Poet. He slops reading. 

All look out into the reception-hall with — 

curtosily. 7 


Host 


One moment. Pardon me. 
He goes into the receplion-hall, but this time — 
does not say, ** A-a-h! ” Silence. 


Host’s VOICE 


What can I do for you ? 


A woman’s voice answers something. The host — 
appears on the threshold. 


Host 


Nina dear, it’s some woman. I can’t make out what 
she wants. She’s probably to see you. I beg your pardon, — 
I beg your pardon... 


He smiles confusedly in all directions. The 4 
hostess goes into the reception hall and closes — 
the door after her. The guests whisper. 


Youna MAN (in a corner). 
It: can ‘t be:.. 
ANoTHER (hiding behind him). 


I assure you... it’s a scandal... I heard her voice... | 


The Poet stands motionless opposite the door. 
The door opens. The hostess brings in the 


Unknown Woman. 
Be eee 
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Hostess 


Friends, a pleasant surprise. My charming new ac- 
guaintance. I hope we shall receive her with joy into 
our friendly gathering. Maria... pardon me, I did not 
hear your name distinctly. 


THE UNKNowNn Woman 
Maria. 
Hostess 
But your last name ? 


THe UNKNowN WoMAN 
Maria. Maria is my name. 


Hostess 


_Very well, my dear. I shall call you Mary. You are a 
bit eccentric, aren’t you ? But we shall spend the evening 
all the more pleasantly with our delightful guest, won’t 
we ? 

All are confused. An awkward silence. The 
host notices that one of the guests has 
slipped out into the recepltion-hall, and 
follows him, An apologetic whisper is heard 
and the words! * Not very well”. The Poet 
stands unobserved. 

Hostess 
And now will our Poet continue his interrupted read- 
ing ? Mary dear, when you came our illustrious Poet 
was reading... was reading to us. 
; PoET 
Pardon me. Allow me to read at another time. I beg 


; 

to be excused. : ts 

No one expresses any disappointment. The 
Poet goes over toward the hostess, who for 


some time has been making imploring ges- 
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tures, bul pauses abrupily, He sits down 
quielly in a remote corner and gazes thought- 
jully at the Unknown Woman. 

The maid passes the cookies. Laughter and 
fragments of sentences escape from the gen- ' 
eral inane conversation. d 

’ 


No, how she did dance! But listen! The Russian — 
intelligentsia... 


SOMEONE (very loudly) 


eS 


But you can’t catch it! You can’t! 
All have forgotten about the Poet. He slowly 
leaves his place. He passes his hand across 
his brow. He takes several steps up and down 
the room. It is evident from his face that he 
is remembering something with a painful 
effort. At this moment, out of the general ; 
conversation, are delivered the words! — 
«© Rochefort ”. “ Camembert ”’. Suddenly 
a fat man in great enthusiasm, making 
circular gestures, jumps into the center of 

the room with the cry! 


i 
E 
Bri ! 

The Poet at once stands still. For a moment it 
seems that he remembers everything. He 
takes several quick steps to the side of the 
Unknown Woman. But the Astrologer, 
entering from the reception hall in a sky- 
blue uniform, culs them off from each 
other. 


ASTROLOGER 


Pardon me for being in uniform, and coming late. I 
am right from a session. 1 had to make a report. Astro- 
nomy... - y 
He points up with his finger. 
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Host 
We were just talking about gastronomy. Nina dear, 
isn't it time we ate ? 
Hostess (rising) 
Friends, I beg you. 
All follow her out. The Unknown Woman, the 
Astrologer, and the Poet remain for some 
fume in the darkened drawing-room. The 
Poet and the Astrologer sland at the door 
ready to go. The Unknown Woman lingers 
before the dark, half-drawn curtain of the 
window, 
ASTROLOGER 
It has been ordained for us to meet again, I am very 
glad. But let us relate the results of our first meeting. 
PoET 
Yes, tell me of yours, 
ASTROLOGER 


I have just made a report to the astronomical society 
about that which you witnessed, involuntarily. It is an 
astonishing fact, — a star of the first magnitude... 

PoET 
Yes, it is very interesting. 
ASTROLOGER (eagerly) 


i , h: ** The star, 

ote in my scrolls a new paragraph: | 
Marin, has fallen | ” Science for the first time... Ah, 
pardon me for not asking about the results of your 


_ search... 
: 00k 


s 
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My search was in vain. 
He turns about in the room. He gazes hope- 
lessly. On his face is anguish ; in his eyes 
emptiness and despair. He reels from a 
ferrible tension. But he has forgotten every- 
thing. 7 


Hostess (on the threshold) 


Friends! Go into the dining-room. But I don’t see 
Mary... . 
She shakes her finger at them. 


Ah, young men! Have you hidden my Mary some- 
where ? “| 
She peers through the room. 


Why, where is Mary ? Where is Mary ? 


Alt the dark curtain no one is to be seen. 
Through the window shines a gleaming 
slar. The blue snow falls, of the same blue 
as the uniform of the vanished Astrologer. 


Translated from the Russian — 
by OLIveE Frances Murry. 
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JUAN GRIS... 1887-1927. 


, 


KRISTIAN TONNY is a Hollander, 19 years of age, — 
witha prodigious talent for drawing and painting. The fact — 
that his work is entirely mature and that his imagination — 
is so rich and fertile is accounted for, in part, perhaps, by 
ill health and other circumstances which have kept him out 
of school, so that he has been drawing constantly since he 
was eight years old. His first exhibition was held in May 
at the Galerie Pierre. 


ee ee 


To call the work of MARIE MONNIER “ embroidery ” 
is inadequate and unjust. Her compositions are magnifi- 
cently organized but, because of her unique medium, she 
is able to use colors and textures which are denied a painter — 
in oils or water colors. Her current exhibition at La Maison — 
des Amis des Livres, has astonished the art lovers of Paris. 
The rare beauly and significance of her result accounts 
for her extraordinary patience, and gives promise once 
again that there is a firm, deliberate artistic undercurrent 
beneath the apparent restlesseness and confusion of 
our age. 
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Painting 


By courtesy of the 


Galerie Pierre 


Still Life 


By courtesy of the 
Galerie Simon 


JUAN GRIS 


Painting 


Y courtesy of the 
Galerie Simon 


MONNIER 


MARI 


GIFT 


Ardent 

yet chill and formal, 
_ how I ache 
_ to tempt a chisle 
as a sculptor, take 
this one, 
_ replacing this and this and this 
— for some defect 
of point, of blade, of hilt ; 

in answer to my thwarted fingers, make 

. as from the clear edge of some glacier-drift, 
a slim amphora, 
a most gracious vase ; 


~ instead of ranging 
from your shoulders’ straight 
cl = une, uninterrupted stretch 


hands 


m f my 


7 
~ 
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against this priceless thing, 

chisle it, cireumscribe 

set pattern, formal-wise, 

inset with stiff acanthus leaves and bays ; 


and where some boulder 
shelves out in some place 
where ice curves back 

like sea-waves with the crest 
of each green ripple 

frozen marble wise, 

under that rock that holds 
the first swift kiss 

of the spring-swn’s white, incandescent breath, 
I'd seek 

you flowers : 

(ah flowers 

that sweetly fall and rest 
softly and smoothly 

on an icy bed, 

the cyclamen white and red, 
how sweet, how fiery, 
lovers could only know, 

bled in some ice of fire, 

or fire of snow) ; 


so I might set 

about the Parian throat, 
delicate tendrils 

of the scented host, 

slight fronds 

with irridescent shell-like grace, 
smooth like the alabaster, 
thin and rare. 
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‘* Love drove her to Hell.’ 


Cythera’s pearl were dim, 
had I not won from him 

this ruby, cut of fire ; 

my quivering lamp were dark, 
but for its spark to light 

the alabaster white shell 

with his life and power. 


The pearl were cold and dark 
had I not won the spark 

of love’s intensest flame ; 
men speaking name no name 
to tell the King I hold, 

lord not of lands nor gold. 


His kiss no poets tell ; 
Persephone in hell 

might best describe his look, 
and yet the flowers she lost, 
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lilies and myrtle tossed — 


_ by Aetna’s fire-scarred rim, 


were nothing to the few 
iris and single blue 


_ violets my starved hands took 


when he invited me 
to taste eternity. 


You count your lover fair, 

your bride or your bride-groom, 
yet you would shun the room 
where their enchantments are ; 

if I could prove how I 

met ecstasy you’d choose 

the very beggar’s rod, 

with poets sing or die. 


If I could sing this god, 
Persephone in Hell 

would lift her quivering lids 
and smile, the mysteries hid, 
escaping all the years 

alike both priest and cynic 
would smilingly prevail ; 

dead men would start and move 
toward me to learn of love. 


THREE CHILD-Soncs 


ey tell you it Gouldn’ t have been ; 
yo couldn’t have a dream 

_ until you're ten. ” 

«© But I had 

a five year old one — 

its EN the same,” 


*« What ?” 


“ You don’t even know 
what a dream is; 
how did it come?” 


ete Aidt care, 
it was there. ”’ 


‘* Where ? ” 


' 


*« In my eyes, 
here. ”’ 


* You made it up, 
you were awake. ”’ 


No, asleep, 
it Wasa picture ree 


“ you made up 
any one could tell thal — ” 


* no, no it was real — 
a kitten and his cat. ” 


| NO 
a 


j 

— See, I put them 
all in a row, 
the bowl of pebbles, 

q the bowl of shells, 
the clay sheep, 

the dolls ; 


now you will lie quiet ? 
“now you will go to sleep ? ” 


3 < My-mama, no” 


a 


MIST 

7 I turn the lamp very low, 

senete s no sound anywhere, 
no picket, 


are other ? 
_ well, there you are. 


now see ; 

if I promise 

to ask Rhoda for you 

and Io 

with their dolls 

and your other doll 

(dont press it so close 

those wood dolls are so dangerous) 
then — 

(well, take off its dress — ) 


you promise me 
you will go to sleep, 
say, Yes dear mam, 
(now a kiss) ” 


“ My-mama, no. ” 


| 

: SOCRATIC j | 
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| 

: 


t 


They cut it in squares, 
sometimes it comes 
in little jars — ” 


a 2» 


; Under the trees — ” 
© Where ? ” 


“ By his sheep-pen. ”’ 
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to carry it over — ”’ 


‘ <* Over where ? ”’ j 
E «The field to Io’s house. ” 

: OA teh ile Gace 

; «* Her mother took it out 


| of the moss, 
; opened it — ” 


a 

| Se Wihat. ? <7 

4 “ The little jar. ” 

; er 
a « And then? ” * 

: « We each had some. ” 

t What? ” 

2 « Why the thing 

- in the little jar 

3 they got ' 


9? 


from the straw huts. 
« What huts ? ” 


66 Why, ’ oe 
the little huts 12 i i 

under the apple-trees, ee 
where they live — ” 


«“ Who live? ” 


‘é Why, yor? ° 
the bees. ” ; 


“Sat 
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REMINISCENCE 


Amid the fantastic writhing of music 

and the gay movements of bodies 

and the strangeness of many strange voices, 

and the mysterious tempo of uncertain emotions — 
ten half-spoken words, or more or less, 


-and the imprisoned perfumes of a ballroom — 


Well! thus I remember you... 


Is it not strange, then, that forever in my dreams 

white feet tramp the rushing dew of pale meadows 

struck with the dawn-light, 

or that hot sunlight should grasp with fierce tremours 

your body, and that the quiet pallid 

moonlight should play in the pools that this stream 
leaves ? 


Pr hese white doves coo and scatter at the hush of my 


footfalls. 
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GABRILIAD 


In stilly fields, far from Jerusalem, 
Far from those sports and young philanderers, 
Bred up by Satan but to ruin us, 

A gentle beauty, seen as yet of none, 

And not capricious, lived her tranquil life. 
Her husband was a man respectable 

And old. A carpenter and joiner he, 

The one real workman in the town. 

And day and night having so much to do, 
Now with his level, now with faithful saw, 
He little tasted of these charms he owned. 
The hidden flower, as though by ancient fate 
To some high other honor designate, 
Upon its little stem did not unfold. 

The languid man with his old sprinkling pot 
Gazed on the flower at times, but sprinkled not. 
- He lived, a father, with his tender bride ; 
He fed her well — and nothing else beside. 


But from just heaven in those days of old, 
The All-Highest God inclined a gracious eye 
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Upon the comely shape of his hand-maiden, 
And the bosom pure — and feeling heat, 

In the depths of His all-wisdom he ordained 
To bless the blameless garden thus forgotten, 
And make it fertile with mysterious fruit. 


Mute night already gathers up the fields, 

And Mary in her corner sweetly slumbers. 

The All-Highest speaks, and she beholds a dream : 
Beholds before her eyes the heavens unroll, 

And in their blue unfathomable deeps 

A mist of angels billowing on wings, 

And Cherubim with harps, and Seraphim, 

That flying strike the golden-liquid strings ; 

The choir of the Archangels silent sit, 

Their foreheads shadowed by their azure wings ; 
And yonder bathed in light and clouds of glory, 
She sees the splendor of the Awful Throne 
And Sun-like, sudden, in her eyes, her God! 

They all fall prone ! The song of harps is still! 

And Mary scarcely breathes ; she bends her head, 
And leaf-like, trembling, hears the voice of God : 

« Ornament of earth’s most lovely daughters ! 

* Israel’s hope! I, in the fires of love, 

* Call you to be the partner of my glory ! 

* Make ready for an unknown sanctity! __ , 
« The Bridegroom comes, he comes unto his slave ! 
The clouds again concealed the Eternal Throne 
The legion of the spirits raised their wings ; 
And heaven resounded with the noise of strings. 
With parted lips, with folded humble hands, 
Our Mary stands before the face of heaven. ; 
But what so agitates her heart, so beckons 
Who, there, in that celestial retinue, ; 
Withdraws not from her eyes his.eyes of blue 
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The feathered helm, the sumptuous array, 
The gleam of pinions and of golden curls, 
The stately shape, the shy and languid glance 
All caught the attention of our silent Mary. 

She noticed him — he, only, pleased her well. 
Be proud, be proud, Archangel Gabriel ! 


To 


All disappeared — in vain her childish cry ! 
On linen thus the colored shadows vanish, 
Born of the Magic Lantern’s shaft of light. 
Our maiden wakened in the early dawn, 
And nestled lazy in her languid bed, 

But her great dream — her gentle Gabriel — 
She could not drive them from her drowsing head. 
The King of Heaven she was proud to captivate, 
His words were very pleasant in her ear, 
His will she could but humply venerate, 
Yet somehow Gabriel remained more dear. 
At times you know, the merest adjutant 
Will up and captivate the general’s wife ! 
What can you do about it ? Such is life — 
On this agree the jester and the seer. 


Let us discuss the curious ways of love : 

I had no other subject to discuss, 

In those days when a single burning glance 
Will kindle conflagrations in our blood, 
When languors of delusive passion weigh 
Like chains upon our soul, embracing us, 
When everywhere pursues us, and torments, 
One topic only both of thought and pain — 
Is it not true that in the friendly throng 
We seek out and we find a confidant, 

To whom the secret voice of passion’s torture 
We can translate in idioms of rapture ? 
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And when we've caught upon its fleeting wing 
The moment of celestial ecstacy, es 
When finally into the bed of joy 
We have inclined our timid beauty down 
And there forgot our passion and its pain 
And nothing now is left us to desire — 
To resurrect the blessed recollection, 
We love to blab about it to our friend. 


And you, Allmighty, knew this perturbation ! 
You burned and blabbed about it, Lord, as we! 
Dead cold to its Creator was creation ; 

The prayers of paradise bored even Thee, 

And Thou didst pipe a psalm of reckless passion, 
And loudly sing, ‘‘ I love, I love Marie ! 

I’m tired of life in this immortal fashion ! 

My wings ! To my beloved I will fly, 

And nightly in her beauty’s bosom lie... ” 

And further — anything you can imagine : 

God loved a varied oriental style, 

Then summoning his favorite, Gabriel, 

He told him in straight prose about his love. 
The church somewhat suppressed their conversation, 
The evangelist perhaps was negligent, 

But following an Armenian tradition 

Gabriel received the praise of God, 

Was noted tactful and intelligent, 

And down to Mary in the twilight sent. 

He would have liked I judge, a different honor. 
He had as an ambassador been true, 
Delivered documents, brought back the news — 
All well enough, but still he had his pride ! 

He veiled his inward thought : professed that God 
No safer herald-angel had, nor surer — 

to put it in our earthly tongue — procurer, 
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But now the old fiend, Satan, slumbered not. 
Ne heard while sauntering among the stars, 

That God had this young Jewess in his eye, 

A sweetheart who should save our tottering race 
From everlasting torment in his hell. 

The fiend was irritated — and was active. 

The All-Highest meanwhile, sitting in the sky 
In sweet despondency, forgot the world, 

Which tripped without him on its own sweet way. 


And what of lovely Mary ? Where is she ? 

In her far corner, full of solemn thought, 

She whiles away the hour of maiden leisure, 
And waits again the hour of maiden dreams. 
The darling image hovers in her soul ; 

Her soul in sorrow flies to Gabriel, 

Mid cooling palms, beside the talking brook, 
Our maiden wanders doleful and alone. 

Not sweet to her the incense of the flowers, 
Not glad the happy purling of the stream... 
But Mary, look! A most exquisite snake, 

With lovely luring scales and shiney colors ! 
There in the branches right above your head ! 
And listen too : “ Beloved of heaven, ’’ he says, 
‘“* Fly not — I am your most obedient slave ! ” 
Can it be possible ? A miracle ! 

Who speaks these words in accent soft and level ? 
Whose is that oily voice ? Of course ! The devil. 


The beauty of the snake, his many hues, 

That wiley flame, his eye, delighted Mary. - 

To spice her young heart’s idleness, she cast 

A tender glance on Satan, and began 

With him a rather dangerous conversation : 

* Who are you, snake ? I know your flattering tune, 
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The shine of you, the beauty, and those eyes ! 
Are you not he who tempted mother Eve 
To the mysterious tree, her heart to sin a 
You ruined that young inexperienced girl, 
And with her Adam, yes, and all of us! 
Aren’t you ashamed ! ” 
“Mary, the priests deceive you, 
I did not really ruin Eve, I saved her. ” 
** Saved her! From whom ? ” 
‘“* From: God. ”’ 
“* A dangerous foe! 
** He was in love. ” 
“ Be careful what you say! ” 
** He burned for her... ” 
‘SBe still t:.” 
** ...with passionate love 
She was in serious danger, that’s the fact. ” 
** Serpent, you lie! ” 
*“ By God, she was! ” 
“ Don’t swear! ” 
“ But hear me out! ” 
Mary bethought herself : 
It isn’t nice to sit here in a garden 
Listening to scandal from a snake. 
Moreover, who believes what Satan says ! 
But still — the King of Heaven loves his Mary, 
He will protect, he will not punish her. 
O surely not ! For what ? for conversation ? 
Besides he would not let me be insulted — 
The snake looks modest, too, enough. 
So where’s the harm ? The evil ? Nonsense ! Tush ! 


Thus thinking she inclined a willing ear — 
Fogetting love the while, and Gabriel. 
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The wily beast unwound his rattling tail ; 
He arched his neck up slowly like a yoke, 
And slid right down in front of gentle Mary 
Breathing hot wishes in her breast, he said : 
« With Moses’ story I can not agree. 

He tried to charm the Hebrews with a fiction, 
He lied importantly and they believed him. 
The Lord rewarded him his toady style, 
And he became a noted nobleman. 

But hear me! I am not a court historian, 

I am not playing for the prophet rank ! 


«« All other beauties ought to envy you 
Your eyes! You were just born, my modest Mary 
To strike amazement to the sons of Adam, 
To lord it over tender hearts, bestow 
Beatitude upon them with a smile, 
And drive them crazy with a half af word, 
To fall in love and out of love at will... 
And look at your sad fate ! Young Eve like you 
Was modest in*her garden, clever, kind, 
But without love she bloomed in melancholy. 
Alone, and eye to eye, the man, the maid, 
Along the shore of Eden’s shining waters, 
Dragged out in quietness a resting life. 
A. bore to them the day’s monotony : 
The shady grove, their youth, their idleness — 
Nothing awakened in their bodies love. 
With hand in hand they walked, existed, ate. 
They yawned by daytime, and by night they held 
No festivals of passion, knew no joys... 
What say you? Is not that old Hebrew God 
A tyrant, glum, unjust and stubborn, who 
Loved Adam’s girl, and kept her for himself ? 
And where’s the honor there ? Where is the fun ? 
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In paradise — in prison, I might say — 
You sit around his feet and pray, and pray ; 

ba 4 . . 7 
You praise him, and you wonder at his beauty ; 
You dare not look down at another ever — — 
Exchange a word with an Archangel ? Never ! 
Yes, that’s your fate, and that is without end, 
When God elects you for his lady friend. 


And what besides ? For boredom and reward, 

You have the hymns. of husky-throated deacons, 
You have the candles, the old ladies’ prayers, 

The smoke, your picture in a pretty shrine 
Inscribed by some God-awful painter. 

What fun it is! O what an envious fate ! 

Why, I was sorry for my charming Eve ! 

I just resolved, in spite of the Creator, 

To break this dreadful sleep of man and maid. 

No doubt you’ve often heard how it all happened : 
Two apples, hanging in the wondrous bough, 

A happy sign, a symbol of love’s summons, 

Made clear to her her vague imaginings, 
Awakened in her breast a vague desire. 

She knew her beauty, knew the bliss of it, 

The trembling heart, the lover’s nakedness. 

I saw them — O, I saw the exquisite 

Beginnings of my science, love ! Away 

Into the little thicket wood they walked. — 

Their glances quickly wandered, and their hands ! 
Between the darling legs of his young love, 
Embarassed, mute and awkward. Adam sought 
The lovely drunken ravishment of bliss : 

He put his question to the source of joy, 

And seething to the deeps, he lost himself. 

And Eve, unfearful of the wrath of God, 

All flame, with hair thrown wide, and lips that barely, 
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Barely moved to answer Adam’s lips, 

And tears of love, and love’s unconsciousness, 

Lay in the palm-tree’s shadow — and young earth 
Strewed with her brightest blossoms their young love. 
O blessed day ! The lover, laurel-crowned, 
From morn to latest eve caressed his love, 

And in night’s darkness he but closed his eyes. 
And how their morning leisure was adorned, 
You know, God, interrupting their delight, 
Hounded my pair from paradise forever. 

He drove them forth from that beloved land, 
Where they had lived so lightly, toiling not, 
Passing the innocent long noiseless days 

In the embraces of sweet indolence. 

But I divulged to them voluptuous sense, 

The secret of youth’s right to happiness, 

The languor, and the anguish, and the bliss, 

The tender word, the tear of love, the kiss ! 

And tell me truly — did I do them evil ? 

Did Adam really suffer through the devil ? 

I know at least — and much from this depends 
That Eve and I remained the best of friends. ” 
The devil ceased. And Mary answered not. 

« Well, well ”, she thought, “ Perhaps the devil’s right. 
I’ve heard that not with honor, not with gold 
Nor glory, can beatitude be bought. 

I’ve heard that only love can do it. Love! 
But how ? Wherewith ? What for. And what is love? ” 
Yet none the less her youthful ear had caught : 
All that there was in Satan’s narrative : 
Strange doings, and the stranger cause of them. 
We all of us are fiends for novelty. 

From time to time the cloudy openings 

Of dangerous thoughts were somewhat cleared. 
And suddenly the serpent disappeared. 
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A beauteous youth was sitting at her feet, 
And light that streamed upon her from his eyes 
In silence asked most eloquently something. 
With one hand he presents to her a flower, 
The other crumples back her simple linen, 
Steals up hastily beneath her gown, 
And the light finger touches playfully 
The tender mysteries. It all seemed new 
And wonderful to Mary, and ingenious, 
And blushes that were not the blush of shame 
Played forth upon her beauty viriginal, 
And languid heat and an impatient sighing 
Lifted the young lovely breast of Mary. 
She did not speak : she suddenly lost strength, 
And closed her glistening eyes. The simple lass, 
Inclining toward the Fiend her gentle head, 
Cried only ! Ah! and fell upon the grass. 


Oh tender beauty, friend of my first hope 
And first desire, forgive the memory — 
‘The sins and the amusements of my youth ! 
Those evenings in the bosom of your family, 
When mother was so prying and severe, 
And you were languid with a secret fear, 
And I was educating you, my dear... 

I taught the too obedient little hand 

To cheat our parting and the vague distress 
Of virginal nocturnal sleeplessness... 

But now your youth is wasted to its end, 
From your pale lips the smile has slipped away ! 
Your beauty died and blossomed in a day. 
Forgive me, then, forgive me. O my friend ! 


Father of sin, and wily foe of Mary, 
You were and are with her the guilty one ! : 
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*Twas pleasant to your nature to pervert, 
And you succeeded in your sportive crime — 
To educate the Bride of the Most High, 
And with your daring shock her innocence. 
Be proud! Be proud of your accursed glory ! 
And seize it quick — the hour is near at hand! 
The light declines, ’tis twilight in the land. 
And suddenly above the wearied maid, 
Cavorting on a sporting wing, appears 
Young Gabriel, love’s envoy, son of Heaven ! 
At sight of him our beauty hid her eyes, 
But Satan rose, confused and black with wrath, 
Addressed him thus : 

* Insolent son of luck, 
Who sent for you ? What brings you from the court 
Celestial, the ethereal altitude ? 
Why interrupt a quiet little pleasure, 
The occupation of a sensitive pair? ” 


And Gabriel thus to this bold joking speech : 
“ Delirious enemy of Heaven’s Grace ! 
Malicious wag, and exile beyond hope! 
You just seduced our Mary, and you dare 
Put questions unto Gabriel ? Beware ! 

Fly instantly, you shameless rebel slave, 
Or I will find a way to make you tremble... 


« T never trembled at your courtiers, 
Submissive servants of the Most High, 
Pimps and procurers of the Czar of Heaven... 


” 


The Accursed spoke, and frowning, hot with hate, 
Biting his lip and sideways glowering, 

He struck the Archangel Gabriel in the teeth. 
The Angel yelled ; he tottered ; his left knee 
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Went down to earth ; but suddenly he rose 

And, filled with unexpected heat, he swung 

And caught the Devil sideways on the temple. 

The Devil groaned ; he paled ; they leaped and clinched 
And, knit together, rolled across the meadow. 
Propping a beard upon each other’s chest, 

And locking legs together, with their hands 

They tried to drag each other opposite ways. 


Oh surely you remember, friends, the'field 
Where in the early springtime, skipping school, 
We entertained ourselves with bloody battle ! 
Dropping their expletives and lofty speeches, 
These angels thumped each other the same way. 
The King of Hell, a big broad-shouldered bully, 
Grunted in vain above his nimble foe, : 
Till finally he knocked off that bright helmet — 
The plumed helmet radiant with gems — 

And grabbing Gabriel by the silky hair, 

He curved him backward with his powerful hand 
-Down to damp earth. Before her very eyes 

Our Mary saw his youthful beauties all. 

She shivered silently for him. Hell won ! 

The walls of hell already rang with cheers, 
When just by luck the squirming Gabriel grinned 
And set his teeth into that fatal spot 
(Superfluous in most all kinds of battle) 

That haughty limb wherewith the Devil sinned. 
Yelling for mercy, the Accursed fell, 

And staggered dimly down the road to hell. 


Breathless upon this battle Mary stared ; 

And when the victor turned to her with grace, 
As one who lightly did a simple duty, 

The tenderness of love filled up her heart, 
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The fire of love was shining in her face. 
Oh, but that little Jewess was a beauty ! 


Love’s envoy burns; with godlike eloquence, 
He thus expounds Another’s sentiments : 

“« Rejoice, O Virgin Mary, and be glad! 

Love is with you, and you are beautiful 
Above all women, and your seed is blest 

A hundred fold, for He shall save the world, 
And overthrow the darkest powers of hell ! 

But pardon, please, a feeling frank confessed, 
His father is a hundred fold more blest ! ” 


He knelt before her, and he gently pressed 

Her hand; she dropped her eyes, and Gabriel kissed her, 
She blushed confusedly, but stayed quite still ; 

And Gabriel made bold to touch her breast. 

** Leave me alone! ” she whispered. And with this, 
The last faint little groan of innocence 

Was stifled in a mighty hug and kiss. 


What shall she do ? What shall she say to God ? 
Don’t worry greatly here, my lovely readers — 
Oh women! You the favorites of love ! 

You all know how to fool the earnest bridegroom. 
The searching glances of the connoisseur, 

And o’er the traces of a pleasant sin 

Draw on the little robe of innocence. 

From every mother every tricky daughter 
Takes lessons early in submissive fright ; 

With timid shrinking and with inward anguish, 
She plays her role upon the fateful night. 

And in the morn, recovering a little, 

She rises pale — so tenderly resigned ! 
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Her husband struts, her mot! 
struts, ler Says,‘ Thank good te 
And her old friend taps softly on the blind. et 


eae Gabriel with tidings fair 
les home to heaven: God is waiting ther 
** Well, what’s the news ? he ae wes 
Says Gabriel : 
“ I did all that I could — I primed her well. ” 
« And she? ” ; 
** She’s willing ” 
God spoke not a word, 
But with a frown dismissed the heavenly horde, 
Just as the ancient God of Homer did 
When he his riotous children quieted. 
(But the Greek faith, of course, is out forever ; 
There is no Zeus — we have become more clever.) 


In her small corner, drunk with memory, 
Our Mary rests upon a rumpled sheet. 
Her body burns with bliss and with desire. 
New heat already in her youthful breast, 
She whispers in the darkness “ Gabriel ! ”’ 
Another gift is waiting for his love. 

She moves away the covers with her foot, 
And downward gives a little happy smile. 
She is complacent in her nakedness, 

With her own grace and loveliness surprised. 
And in a tender-thoughtful midnight spell 
She sins a little, charming-languidly. 

She drinks the cup of tranquil consolation. 

I hear you laugh, O crafty Fiend in hell ! 


But look ! Darts in the window from above 
On snow-white wings a little fluffy dove ! 
He circles, tries a happy tune — and flap ! — 
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He lights right in the languid maiden’s lap ! 
Under the little linen gown he hustles, 

He pecks at her, and squirms about, and rustles, 
With little claw and little beak he bustles. 

"Tis He — preeisely He ! — and Mary guessed 

That someone else was in the birdie’s breast. 
Squeezing her knees together tight, she screamed, 
She sighed, she prayed, she trembled, wept but seemed 
Unable to forestall the little dove. 

He coed and quivered in the heat of love, 
Then fell in rapture, lightly slumbering, 
Love’s blossom shielded by his downy wing. 


At last the little pigeon flew away. 

And weary Mary thought: What goings on! 
I think that I may say I’ve seen a revel, 

To have all on a single summer day 

The Deity, an Angel, and the Devil! 


The Lord acknowledged, as the custom is, 

His little Hebrew maiden’s only son. 

The Angel Gabriel, the lucky one, 

Flew earthward often when the light was dim. 
Like many others Joseph was consoled. 

The Lord, that is to say, rewarded him. 

He still was sinless toward his Mary mild, 

And loved the little Christ like his own child. 


Amen! Amen! I thus conclude my story. 
Forgetting once for all my youthful pranks, 
I’ve sung to you, O Gabriel, in glory, 

A humble and sincere salvation song. 

O save me, then, and grant my fervent prayer ! 
Till now I’ve been a heretic in love, 

A mad adorer of young queens and chippies, 
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A friend of hell, a cut-up, a betrayer, a 
_ Bless my repentance — I have changed my ways | 3 
‘T’'ve found my Helen, lovely as your Mary ; " 
— To her I will be faithful all my days. 4 
~ Bestow your heavenly charm upon.my speeches 
_ Teach me the secret how to please her well, 
_ And light the flame that to the bosom reaches — 
_ I warn you if you don’t, Til pray to Hell ! 
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- But time flies on — the little stealthy days 

_ Are silvering the fringes of my hair. 

I soon must look more soberly on life, 

_ And seal my wedlock with a lovely wife. 

_ And on that day, O Joseph the Consoler, 

To yow I shall bend down my prayerful knee ! 

_ O Saint of cuckolds and their Intercessor, 

Bless then my wedding contract, and bless me ! 
Make me a humble man, and make me careless ; 
Vast patience to my aging spirit send ; 
And peaceful dreams, and faith in my own wedding, 

And love unto my kindred without end. 
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Translated from the Russian 
by Max Eastman. 
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EUGENE JOLAS 


FROM “ NOCTURNES ” 


monster hideous with slime sinks into space serpentining 
down the ether to a gold landscape of shivering trees 


winds go over this carrion shrill with laughter trembling q 
with fear but the sun hides behind armies of butterflies 
multi-colored 


posters dance outside whirring go into hysteria white 
and ill sear phrases into brains into eyes tired with gazing 


at walls this canvas covers vapour trickling over the — 
floor through the rooms where lonely birds wait for the 

end of day 
and minds are darkened by an eclipse of luminousness — 
and voices sicken into heat of summer afternoons 
and words loose crows owls parrots down corridors of — 
faintness down phantom racks down cruel laughter of 


pity 
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unhappy night at the station of despair a river cries with 
hands waxen in an ultimate sorrow of autumn 


sometimes a bird sings blood red songs heavy with rain 


aS. with scent of forgotten hair heavy with ghosts of 
smiles 


with skyscrapers trembling in noon-winds sick of longings 
< . * % . . . = 5 
for silences for a presence luminous with wishes 


dim lanterns shake apple-blossoms down the lonely 
road-bed and girls walk shivering in the arms of lovers 
in the arms of desire 


and we go stumbling into mist into raininto flowers into 
bleaching bones at the edge of a city waiting for winter 


I will never lose this heart tangled in a dusk the belfries 
shudder with funeral bells across the lights 

the moon hides behind chimney pots a face eaten by 
cancer that stranger’s eyes are fixed on shadowy walls 
on numbers that bleed 

on names spidery with forgetting dark smiles in cascades 
of green where stags rut and unicorns caper through 
pillars of song 

when midnight comes flame stars circle over eyes haunt- 
ed by sleep that waited with poisonous gifts of dreams 


and confusion creaks over the minutes and organs shout 
darkling through naves where white mysteries shelter 


eucharists 
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FROM * LANDSCAPES ” 


I have not forgotten that they lived. They flew silver 
in the brain that was rotting in a dusk, in a planet 
swimming through fairy-tale forests. 
Now they pass trailling blood and laughter and time — 
weeping in a Sunday garden, where the child echoes a 
blackbird in the afternoon bushes. Faces ery against my 
shadows and wintering eyes sink into my towers. 


These words are shattered by my flames. She smiled — 
crepuscular sonatas, she moved with nets of storm, she — 
glowed with a summernight, when the sea wailed bleed- E 
ing plaints, she wandered across woods rustling with © 
winds of autumn and fell into a trance, she stumbled 
grey through the streets of a city and sank into earth, — 
she danced blue sonnets and mumbled staccato litanies, — 
she split stars with tired hands and stood crushed before 
a curtain of sinister arcades, she sang smoke, birds 
storms, mist, flakes of blood, and threw herself into a 
fever, she remembered red gutters, muscles, midnights 
and ran somnambulist into a murder. 4 
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This moment is my triumph. When night comes and all 
the pollen has fallen, I will not weep anymore, There is 
a step in my ears that is soft and silken. But it is so long 
ago that a white dress was seen moving across a mea- 


dow of lucerne, and that I stood trapped in the vision 
of myself, 


Easter reconciles the months. These shadows are will- 
o’-the-wisp of a ruse, but there are fevers dark and red 
and open silver concerts. Lips recede into fog and magi- 
cians whisper golden solutions, 


One these meadows soft with twilight all the zones of my 
wishes are hedged in by frail winds and I have not for- 
gotten that they lived. 


* 
* OK 


When the horizon flees, my dogmas lift themselves to the 
sun. My fears sink into wayside roads, crash into abys- 
ses, crawl into a twilight of forgetting, when the night- 
ingale pours out its melting gold and the beasts of 
prey lurk in the shadows. 


Now new things come in foreign litanies, words gentle as 
midnight, flame strange as Ophelia. O girl in whose 
hair the last darkness lingers, in whose eyes the beloved 
bats whir and cry, in whose hands the ultimate sunbeam 
— flows like a new wine. 


And in my brain there are dying suns. Eyes stab through 
a city’s night, and hands grasp water rats. And al- 
though a wunderhorn sounds deeply through the ruti- 
lant magic of bird-song, I go lonely through a field of 
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corn, where a little bird vomits death and where a — 
rhyme pearls wonderment of hymns to sun. 


All Franciscan songs died in an ecstasy of blood. 
Someone stood dark before a window, in which the last 
blossom of the day lingered near a river which dragged 
its riddles down to the spume of the sea. That brow was 
pale with hours of confusion, and she sobbed in the 
shadow of her broken longings. And there was a hiero- 
glyphic of homesickness, when she sought to escape 
from the consolations of a hermit, who had lost his 
paradise. Those masks were songs of winter nights. 
Snows fluttered over her dreams, and a great silence was 
flight, was motherhood, was wings of dissolution, was 
the album of a music, was dying in herbs, when the moon 
went down to sleep. 


The wounds of misery can never be healed. These chil- — 
dren dance through blue liturgies, and wait for healing 
answers. Mysteries link the near and far, and silver mir- — 
rors echo all my epochs. O let us dream into stars and — 
rush with the winds to planets of forgetting. 


Jaap ies 7 


E. GIMENEZ CABALLERO 


MALAGAN SONG 
TO BESUNG WITH AN AFRICAN GUITAR 


Uanubi Kula mamba 
Kula mamba, Kula mamba, 
Uanubi Kula mamba... 


I was a soldier, my dark girl. I came from the land of the 
Moors. (On a day with two afternoons). I came from the 
land of the Moors where I had seen the negroes. 


Uanubi Kula mamba 
Kula mamba, Kula mamba, 
Uanubi Kula mamba... 


I got off the boat, my child. The boat came from the land 
of the Moors. (It was afternoon on that day of two af- 
ternoons). And the boat swayed against the harbor. 
But I got off the boat, my child. 


Uanubi Kula mamba 
Kula mamba, Kula mamba, 
Uanubi Kula mamba... 


I got off the boat, my dark girl, just to ask about you. 
I asked for you in the harbor. I asked for you on the hill. 
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I asked for you at the castle. And in the street of gered ; 


niums. And on the walk by the sea. (There I was a sol- 
dier, my child). and no one knew you. 


Uanubi Kula mamba 
Kula mamba, Kula mamba, 
Uanubi Kula mamba... 


But I kepton looking for you. I sought you in the 
golden wine of the inn. Wine and fried fish.(Oh ! how salty 
the fish were !) Sun and sea were shimmering. So blue, — 
so blue, and the golden wine ! (In my body, wine and sun), 
I had seen the negroes. I who had come from the land 

of the Moors. . 


Uanubi Kula mamba 
Kula mamba, Kula mamba, 
Uanubi Kula mamba... 


I had seen the negroes and since then I had been longing 
for you. I desired you ; your eyes. Wine and sun. (Your 
eyes within me). Harbor, hill and castle ! And walk 
by the sea ! Where were those eyes ? the eyes of my little 
one ? Wine and sun. Since then I have longed for them. — 
I who had seen the negroes. 


Uanubi Kula mamba 
Kula mamba, Kula mamba, 
Uanubi Kula mamba... 


4x I who felt in my bowels, the beating of a drum. Drum of 
war. Drum of the dance hall. Seco, seco, seco, pom ! seco, 


¥ re 


pam ! Drum of love. Negro drum. Tireless drum, Wher 
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were your, eyes, my child, your black eyes, the color 
ofa drum ? 


& ‘Kula mamba, Kula oe 
‘Uanubi Kula mamba.. 


I was a soldier, my dark girl. And came from the land 
of the Moors. I got off the boat. On that day of two after- 
—hoons to ask about you. About your eyes... at the 
castle, on the hill, in the harbor, in the street, by the 
Sea. Your eyes of wine and sun. (Wine and sun? I 
Brera them in my body). No one could tell me about 
them (about your black eyes the color of a drum). 
Thad seen the negroes. I who came from the land of 
the Moors. Where, where were your eyes, little girl ? 

Castle, hill and sea ? 


-Uanubi Kula mamba 
Kula mamba, Kula mamba... 


your eyes, dark girl, that I saw one day, when I came 
trom the land of the negroes... | 
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Uanubi Kula. mamba ! 
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This is the hour 
When things that have sat about me 
All day, like fixed ideas, | 
Slide down shadow-alleys, 

As the corners of my room die. 

Flies come in and gather 

On the wall-paper roses. 

I put my feet up on the fender 

Because life has come back to me 

This hour 

And my head is peopled 

With a rum-heated tumult. 

I know now why I hate the morning, 

When I look at the fire 

In my half filled glass. 

I know why the morning is sandstone walls 
And the beat of rains, 

And echoes of falling things. 

I know why I would pull out the sheets 
And lie in blankets... 

I who am cold and desolate 

Like a bed that is left unmade. 
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RETURN 


When I come in my fourth-floor room 
: 
From the street 
The hum-humming har-haring yes yes no no 
come on come on kid 
Refraining i in the drums 
Droning of telegraph poles 
1 whistle to woe the silence 
That swells the room 
‘Swaying the walls like sides of a boat 


My song is a drowning gurgle 
From the depths of the roaring silence 
“losing over my head 


[he winds come up to the sill 
And throw back their heads 
ining away 

ke couples from places where it is written 
ee N te DANCING HERE ” 
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Yvor WINTERS 


THE LONGE NIGHTES WHEN EVERY 
CREATURE 


Through the long winter 
nights when every 

beast turns steaming 

in his sleep I 

lie alone an eddy 

fixed, alive with 

é change that is not 

‘ I: slow torture 

this to lie and hold to 
mind against the stream 
with nought to 

seize on : the bed trembles 


4 to my blood. I break 
ea the night, I break 

the soundless flow, I 

f ery and turn and the cold 
a gathers round my 

Bi hands and thickened 

Bi! brain : a girl lay naked 


5 in my bed with 

ae cold small arms and 
wept. The humming fongue © 
burrows the nightwind 

of the nightingale 

that comes no more. 
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schizophrenics 


mental is status of antinomy 
caus is statute of imbecility 
entity is sanction of nonentity 
palimpsest is formality of designation 


modus is amenable to mind 
‘a 


FROM 2 TO 3 


2 o’clock at the barn steeple. 


The moon is embroidering a cloth 
and singing in my hall; 


— A little child, 

with no cradle, plays. 

The Virgin Mary 

watches over her; 

Three little grey cats 

and a blackbird in mourning ; 
The spinning spider 

and the red fish ; 

A white elephant 

and an earth-colored camel ; 
and all the flora of the air, 
and all the fauna of the sky. 


Ting, 
ting, 
ting, 
3 o’clock at the dairy. 
tong, 
tong, 
tong, 
3 o’clock at the priory. 


Translated from the Spanish 
by the MarquisE D’ELBEE and EvGENE Jo LAS 
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; A letter, 
Where is it from ? 


| have a letter, 
om is it from ? 


abe 


It His a Spanish stamp, 
And comes from a sea-port. 


bit of flags. 
guns of twelve boats 
end salvos at dawn 
F a WEE the Queen. 


as 


Translated from the Spanish 
by the Marquise D’ELBiE and EvGENE JoLas 
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VANITY 


To be smoke, oS 
But to escape through the window and disperse, 
And to escape through the chimney witha 
being seen ; 
To be water, 
But fresh and imprisoned in pipes ? ~4 
| Or briny and lost in the sea ? 
be To be idea, 4 
| But outside of the brain, whom can it interest ? e 
. And inside, 
o What good is it ? 
i That’s true. 
That isn’t true. 


my 


Translated from the Spanish _ ; 
by the Marquise D’ELBiE and Evapne Jonas 
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b IN THE REVOLVING DOORS: A 

. PNEUMATIQUE TO V. P., PARIS 

UN. 
¥ 7, February, 1927. 


i blue evenings “ 
_ dripping down on trams 
~ and omnibuses from the flat 


roofs and shadow-flooded eaves 


_ 


» 


| 
- In these : 
’ 
‘ 
= one 
is surprised * 
hearing a waterfall 
_ of voices at one’s back 


Rie,” foaming 
and glinting into brittle spray 
mong the bunched 


electric flowers of the lights 


One is surprised 
id hesitant. 
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uncertain moment 

for one moment unforeseen 
surprised in momentary death 
in this glass coffin 


Seeing the evening 
gouge the contours of a cheek 
and fill the corners of 
far-seeing eyes 
with rust and shadows 

eyes 
with the rusty stare 
of crumbling images of dusty gods 
who look too long on changeless 
sequence of recurring seasons 
and the uneventful 
land 

one is surprised — 

with the blue evening dripping down 
to drown the rattle of the trams 
and taxis 
and wash the surface 
glitter from our eyes 


one is surprised 

and hesitant 
with a hand 

against the glass 

to find the day 
receding in empty waves 
and only cafe laughter 

cafe words 
gathered in futile drops 
within the parched dust 
of avid brains 


hy 

s 

as 
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(With this 
blue evening flooding down 
to drown us 


what were the words 
I might have said to you 
to make the evening splendid 
with a flare 


and fair 
immortal flowers 
crowd the questions 
in your eyes 2) 
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R. ELtswortH LARSSON © 
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IV 
NIGHT LETTER TO M. D. NEW YORE 


Paris, 14, February, 1927. § 


d Lady 
| and when the night 
leans from his balcony 


his eyes 
impenetrably strange and distant 
with their dreams 


Tianiie =e » Mere 
my trained and agile mind 
to test each separate 

each 
elusive reach of those 
far-seeing eyes until : a 
Bet” I find ‘the fixed 7. (a a 
ungiving line of vision <a 
traced over roofs and towers 
by those eyes 
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until in frenzy 
finally I find 
the one fine breathless wire 
of their dream 
and perilously run it 
over dizzy wastes 
of time and space 
humbly 
to find again 
with dreams relaxing 
in the first 
faint light 
the certain 
and unchanging 
splendour of your smile 
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ONE SPANIARD 


They are all married and they listen to their wives. 
Their wives are with them when they come to be the 
one they are with treasure. No one can be able to take 
itin out and out that is not what there is but has been. 
Is it rare that it is beautiful. Theirs too. 
When he made not liking it but having in an imitation 
tin and in and an imitation and coloured within and in 
and an imitation and for this the others do give it to 
him to be truly like that. Very well in plenty. 
Never to be annoyed and when weaker never to be ~ 
larger and when sought by this in plenty. 
He was alive to it. 

He was meadowful in theirs and pass. 
He liked all to it with theirs in in a by not certainly 
taking it in part. 

Let all of it to go. 
He was standing in there and he was preparatory to_ 
in and on account. This which makes alike and like it do 
it too. ; 
If it is more to ask it of them more to ask it more of 
them that following is more an advantage than curious-— 
ly. He might all. : 
To be very grateful for having bought sugar. 
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La syntaxe commune est d’une insipidité 
dégotitante. | 


ANDRE GIDE. 


Contact Editions, Paris, 1926. 


MELODRAMADNESS ! 


Art is no longer and not yet formal. That the order 
of, say, seventeenth-century France is currently non- 
existent is not a thesis but a fact. Order projects cer- 
tainty — that is, form: disorder the converse. We 
know much too much we have not assimilated and 
meanwhile we are looking. One tries this, another that. 
Later they may laugh at our confusion but it would 
be better that we beat them to it. 

Humor has been wrongfully distrusted. Joyce’s, on 
the grand scale, was safe for admiration. After him the 
tedious descent only paused at Lardner and Loos. The 
french dadaists discovered a manner of laughing intelli- 
gently. So did the surrealists. We anglo-saxons are also 
tardily beginning to suspect that, while waiting, it might 
be profitable to knead a little humor into our chaos. 

It should be remembered too that, for all the Gon- 
courts, Zola, Hardy, Dreiser, etc., classicism has never 
been supplanted by (in all meanings of the word) any- 
thing but romanticism. 


A french youth, penniless in New York, wanders into 
The Old Man’s room. The light from The Old Man's 
X-ray gun, sending a circle through walls and more 


1. The Hater of Darkness, by Robert M. Coates, Published by the 
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interesting objects, ends its focal journey on an unknown — 
man’s head. Charles innocently closes the switch. A 
snaky coil of light springs down the invisible trail, burns — 
to a crisp the victim’s brain. The Old Man gives Charles 
money and the lad buys six silk shirts and all the latest 
song hits. Charles throws away the shirts and falls in 
love with the murdered man’s niece, a circus dancer, 
whom he seduces. A prostitute in a blue chemise across 
the street becomes enamored of Charles. After some 
more murders. Charles and The Old Man decides to 
kill eighteen men and steal nineteen million dollars 
from the City Mercantile Bank. Adeline learns that he 
is perfidious and she is pregnant. Fred tells Helene that 
if he gets Charles he will be made a captain. He suspects 
nothing. The eighteen men are killed all right and the 
youth is about to grab the swag when The Old Man, 
jilted, aims the invisible gun at Charles’head. Due to 
the opportune intervention of Mr. Thomas K. Merkle 
his brain instead of Charles’ iscooked by the deadly 
ray. The man in the airplane sees it all. Charles flees. 
Adeline and Cousin Herbert give chase, the former with 
the end in view of shooting her betrayer. Helene also 
joins the pursuit, hoping in her noble and troubled 
heart to save her paramour-to-be. But what of Rupert | 
C. Pragman ? Through the night they go. The police — 
are baffled, The Old Man gloats, the pursuers gain, the 
man in the airplane — bomb in readiness — sees it 
all. Charles climbs to the tower, Adeline shoots, the — 
plane draws nigh, all seems lost. Then, through the 
night air, come the bitter curses of the disillusioned girl, — 
and Charles, heartbroken, steps forward to bid her fire. - 
His dauntless courage even on the brink of death stays — 
for an instant her hand and in that fateful instant he 
is saved, for Helene, still in her blue chemise, has won 
her race. “ Charles! My love! My life! My soul! ” 
she cries, throwing her arms about the dumbfounded ~ 
hero. “ If it be not fated that we live and love together, 
then grant me this, my last request, that we die — yes, 
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die ! here, together | ” ‘When last seen Charles is walk- 
ing down Fifth Avenue smoking a cigar. 


‘ The plot of The Eater of Darkness, thus simplified, 
indicates the tendency of Robert M. Coates’ sportive 
talent. In execution it borrows every device ever used 
in the automatic construction of the fictional thriller, 
the late lamented melodrama, the sentimental romance 
or that type of movie advertised as ** gripping ”’. 
But Mr. Coates’ zest for parody, too active to remain 
exclusively within the Oppenheim-Corelli-Alger formula, 
teases a dozen other indiscriminately bad and good 
forms of printed matter. His perhaps most ludicrous 
effects are the monsters of incongruously mated-style 
and subject. The source of “ He had kept many a 
lonely vigil beside the heavy-shouldered, the ruffian sea, 
the ruffed and petticoated, creaming sea ”’ is easily 
recognizable and the rhetoric is doubly absurd when 
attributed to a Scotland Yard docket. As here recorded 
the emotions of a hardened scarlet lady glimpsing for 
a fluttering moment the handsome features of the hero 
through the window would not have failed to bring a 
tear of sympathy ot the eye of the Jate Queen of Eng- 
land Herself : 
“It had been an instant. She could not be sure. 
But then she had seen the handkerchief floating at the 
_ tips of his fingers — had seen him wave it at her. She 
had started back, a prey to a thousand conflicting emo- 
tions. Then, as we have seen, tentatively, even timidly 
she had waved in return. An instant later, grown bolder 
her slender hand had drawn a kiss from her pe 
lips; a breath had wafted it to his. And with a 
eyes she saw the kiss, ‘mid a sweet swarm of others, 
returned to her — eer even) to feel them hot upon 
r cheeks and brow, and lips. 
| Sein, the pitiful figure of The Old Man, non no 
lessly in love with his young periner eas < bes 
seeching: “ Just we two, Charles. Alor i 
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the blue water. I have dreamed of it! I have longed 
for it — haven’t you seen ? — since that first night 
when we — murdered that man out in Union Hill — 
we, together. Must I confess ? He was the first... the 
first time I had ever nerved my hand to kill! It was 
your young fiery energy that nerved me to it! ” 
The ghost of the early Dreiser, growing weary and 
clumsily mystical about page 500, is not far from: 
** Sense you not, Helene Montmorency, that silent 
watching figure — miles, miles away, ‘tis true, in flesh, 
but hear, so near, in dream and thought ? Feel ye not, 
Helene Montmorency, those weaving fingers, softly 
threading thy marbled veined limbs with life, ete. ” 
Pseudo-scientific and grandiosely meaningless philo- 
sophical discussions, linked to seemingly authentic — 
footnote references, have been done before, but one 
should pause at the plight of the good Mrs. Merkle, 
who was so upset by the sight of a falling airplane that 
‘* for several days after she was subject to sudden 
fainting fits followed by chills in the extremities racking 
headaches retching and vomiting of so severe achar- 
acter that at one time her life was considered seriously 
to be in danger. ’’ And it would be unfair not to men- 
tion Les’, the clown under whose grotesque exterior 
pumps an earnest heart of gold. “ Yes ”, he says, 
‘* I’m married, Ad’. Married to the gamest little woman 
this whole world holds. And kids... ? Say, Vve got — 
seven of ’em, counting the twins, and take it from me, 
you can’t beat ’em. ” ’ 
Etc. Mr Coates is not surrealistic or otherwise classi- 
fiable. He simply is an imaginative young man who, 
unlike most american writers, has noticed the obvious — 
lack of a dictum requiring that literature be taken 
seriously. Chuckling, he makes the ridiculous more 80, — 
confounds popular romantic values by making his hero 
- a murderer and his heroine a harlot, reduces to a defin- | 
itive absurdity each element that composes the con-— 
temporary mob’s mechanical aesthetics, burlesques- 
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good and bad writing with equal absence of malice. 
He scatters the mad narrative’s threads with the gam- 
bolling industriousness of five thousand kittens let loose 
in the Gobelin ateliers and ties them climactically toge- 
ther as unscrupulously as any hack employed to manu- 
facture Street & Smith paper-backed classics. In the 
end — not that it matters — it is evident that he has 
written an entirely coherent (and, of course, delibera- 
tely preposterous) story within a story. 


The process of matching an individual work with 
its period is critically unavoidable. It is generally rea- 
lized that the books which most perfectly reflect their 
environment die soonest and that lasting books hold 
not only an expression of their age but also a pecu- 
liarly individual extension into timelessness. But it 
should be more freely recognized that many short-lived 
works have a definite present value. In ten years no 
reader will remember that such a book as The Eater of 
Darkness ever existed. Today it is apposite and more : 
it is one of the lonely handful of recent novels in english 
that an adult mentality can honestly recognize as being 
funny, 


RoBeERT SAGE. 
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THE LIFE OF JUAN GRIS 
THE LIFE AND DEATH OF 
JUAN GRIS 


by GERTRUDE STEIN 


Juan Gris was one of the younger children of a well 
to do merchant of Madrid. The earliest picture he has — 
of himself is at about five years of age dressed in a 
little lace dress standing beside his mother who was very — 
sweet and pleasantly maternal looking. When he was 
about seven years old his father failed in business honour- 
ably and the family fell upon very hard times but in ~ 
one way and another two sons and a daughter lived to 
srow up well educated and on the whole prosperous. — 
Juan went to the school of engineering at Madrid and ~ 
when.about seventeen came to Paris to study. He tells © 
delightful stories of his father and Spanish ways which — 
strangely enough he never liked. He had very early a— 
very great attraction and love for french culture. French — 
culture has always seduced me he was fond of saying. — 
It seduces me and then I am seduced over again. He used 
to tell how Spaniards love not to resist temptation. In- 
order to please them the better class merchants such as 
his father would always have to leave many little things” 
about everything else being packages carefully tied up 
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e- 
and in the back on 
lack of trust and comradeship in Sp 
_ one Is a general or does not fight and if he d t fight 
Bech onc is a ceneray ee eee and af he does not fight 
' a general. No one that is no Spaniard 
help any one because no one no Spaniard can hel ) ity 
one..And this being so and it is so Juan Gris Tian 
brother and comrade to every one being one as no oe 
ever had been one. That is the proportion. One to an 
— one number of millions. That is anv proportion a 
Gris was that one. French culture was always a seduc- 
_ tion. Bracque who was such a one was always a seduc- 
_ tion seducing french culture seducing again and again 
Josette equable intelligent faithful spontaneous delicate 
- courageous delightful forethoughtful, the school of 
Faintainebleau delicate deliberate measured and free 
all these things seduced. I am seduced and then I am 
— seduced over again he was fond of saying. He had his 
* own Spanish gift of intimacy. We were intimate. Juan 
_ knew what he did. In the beginning he did all sorts of 
F things he used to draw for humourous illustrated papers 


Shelves. He used to dwell upon the 


anish life. Each 


; 


he had a child a boy named George he lived about he 
- Was not young and enthusiastic. The first serious exhi- 
_ bition of his pictures was at the Galerie Kahnweiler rue 
-Vignon in 1914. As a Spaniard he knew cubism and had 
_ stepped through into it. He had stepped through it. 
There was beside this perfection. To have it shown you. 
_ Then came the war and desertion. There was little aid. 
Four years partly illness much perfection and rejoining 
beauty and perfection and then at the end there came 
a definite creation of something. This is what is to be 
“measured. He made something that is to be measured. 
And that is that something. 

Therein Juan Gris is not anything but more than 
anything. He made that thing. He made the thing. He 
made a thing to be measured. ; 

Later having done it he could ‘be sorry it was not 
they liked it. And so he made it very well loving: 
he made it with plainly playing. And he liked a 
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knife and all but reasonably. This is what is made to be 

and he then did some stage setting. We liked it but nobody 

else could see that something is everything. It is 

everything if it is what is it. Nobody can ask about meas- 
uring. Unfortunately. Juan could go on living. No one 
can say that Henry Kahnweiler can be left out of him. 

I remember he said ‘‘ Kahnweiler goes on but no one— 
buys anything and I said it to him and he smiled so | 
gently and said I was everything. ’’ This is the history — 
of Juan Gris. 


” 


A MASTER OF PLASTIC RELATIONS 


ef . vail nin ; , 
Aucun ouvrage appelé a devenir classique 

| ne peut avoir un aspect semblable aux ouvrages 

q classiques qui Vont précédé. ” 


JUAN GRIS. - 


__ While many of his contemporaries were busily chroni- 
cling the bustle and disorder of their age, Juan Gris 
spent his life searching for the eternal elements of repose. 

- His temperament, reflected in his work, was deliberate 

_ and kindly. He was modest because his scope was large, 

serene because his instincts were sound. 

| He knew that the times were turbulent and complica- 


} 


; 


ted, that noise and mass had increased beyond the capa- 

city of the race to arrange and handle them. He was 

impelled by these perceptions to find balancing and com- 

pensating influences. Nature equipped him with a fine 
sensibility and imagination, his engineering education 
developed and guided his ‘artistic interest in natural 
phenomena, and his extensive knowledge of the evolution 
of art and its masterpieces showed him the futility of a 
imitation. - 
Y. Primarily, he was interested in relations, not objects, 
examples rather than explanations. Maurice Raynal 
led him the “ master of plastic relations. ” He 


= 
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~ elements of convenient size for his paintings. 


TRANSITION : 


knew that a canvas was flat, he had no inclination to. 
trick the eyes of his spectators and consequently concei- — 
ved painting as ‘“anarchitecture, flat and colored. ” He — 
realized that relationships remain constant, irrespective a 
of the size of their components, and therefore he selected — 


From the world of his visual experience, modified by | 
contemplation, he selected his favorite colored shapes. 
He composed them according to the principles he felt — 
to be sound and everlasting. An object and an idea of an 
object had equal claims to reality. Gris never worried — 
about originality, because it seemed obvious to him that 
his esthetic elements had been seen and modified by 
himself directly and could not, therefore, be other than 
original. He never was troubled about modernity, being 
sure that authentic works of art are dated automatically q 
by their heridity and environment. In the same way 
in which he studied natural appearances in order to 
determine his elements, Gris observed physical and chem- 
ical processes to learn about composition. . 

The art of Gris has not become and will never bes 
vulgarized, because it contains no extraneous factors to 
catch the popular fancy. His inspiration was sufficiently 
pure and abundant so as not to require a religious, 
sociological, political, sentimental or other urge in order - 
to strengthen it. . 

Perhaps he succeeded so well in expressing his ‘* rela~ — 
tions to the substantial and spiritual world *’ because — 
he was interested in painting as a whole, and not, exclus-— 
ively, in his own painting. In a lecture delivered before 
the Academy of Arts and Sciences at the Sorbonne 1n 
1924, he outlined his theories of painting clearly and | 
unostentatiously. That the public has become increa~ 
singly familiar with the results of his practice is due 
principally to the discrimination of Henry Kahnweiler 
in Paris and Flechtheim in Berlin. 

Lie believed that if parts of a composition would 
stand alone, or if a composition would stand without any 
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of its parts, it was a ‘ construction ” and not an “ ar- 
chitecture and that a knowledge of the technical 


_ possibilities and limitations of painting was essential to 


a painter who wished to do otherwise than copy from 
a model or transcribe a preconceived “ model”. 

_ The chief importance of Gris’ work lies in his applica- 
tion of this simple and fundamental principle : that the 
composition of a painting determines its subject and 
not vice versa. To him, it seemed illogical to select a 
subject and then try to fit invariable principles of 
composition to any such random thing. But, given a 
sound composition, to ‘“ foresee, balance and TeCuiLyis- 
the unfailing instinct of the spectator to find a represen- 
tative significance in the abstract colored forms,appeared 
the most natural thing in the world. Thus a pale elipse 
might become a plate with no harm done and conside- 
rable speculation avoided. 

_ Of course, no technical discussion of Gris touches upon 
the essentials of his art. The test is to study his canvasses, 
and then to take an inventory of your own sensibility. 
Not only will it be enlarged and enriched, but by means 
of elements most essential and rare in modern life. 
Stand before one of his still lifes as long as you like, 
Your vision will improve and the improvement will 


appear to take place in the painting. 
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JACQUES BENOIST-MECHIN © 


_ For many years France has been searching among 
its young composers for the first signs of a man of 
dimensions and great promise; a man to pin hopes 
upon and fly pennants from, a kind of grand battleship 
of French music. I shall never forget the pitiful seance 
I attended at the Salle Gaveau last year, called ‘“* Ho- 
negger-Has-He-Genius ? ’? Honegger was present in 
the foremost box. The evening ended in a frenzied trium- 
phal flourish in which the whole audience took part 
and accorded Honegger the very best kind of genius. 
But after all, Honegger has tried (several times 
recently) to present a work of larger dimensions than 
the rest of them, who present the little ballet-parade 
of music with automatic certainty season in and season ~ 
out. I except Milhaud, who seems to me a significant 
composer. 
Jacques Benoist-Méchin has come as a tremendous | 
surprise. He has terrible strength, and his line is far- 
flung and wide. He presents us with one blow a gigantic 

work: he is a kind of youthful Berlioz, and there is a 
sincerity and a grip that will not be denied. a 
He will have nothing to do with those who deceive - 
themselves with problems in simplicity already ten-— 
fold solved. He does not write tiny piping ballets ; and 
all neo-classicism, except that of Stravinsky is beneath - 
his notice. But neither will he be a pennant-flying 
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battleship. In days soon to come the French will attempt 
to make him such, his great gifts, his breadth of style 
his fearlessness of influence which is the sign of a oreat 
soul; all seemed designed to inflict an evening ‘such 
as we recently heard inflicted upon poor Honegger. 
But he will deceive them. Here is a man not without 
guile ; we have the case of Stravinsky, the deception 
of his friends, and the complete and frequent reactions 
to himself. 

_A young man who can contain himself to spring at 
his first world-hearing a bomb of such dimensions as 
the choruses we heard the other night at Salle Gaveau 
is to he watched not only with interest but with a great 
deal of very alarming respect. I think he is safe from 
pe masses, although attempts will be made upon his 
ate. 

As I am not a critic, but only a composer, I cannot 
make any of those wonderful critical and technical 
analyses of the ‘“* Equator ”’ choruses, which a_per- 
fectly real critic could give you. Of the performance 
the other evening I can only say that the number of 
voices seemed too small to balance with the orchestral 
instruments used, but this no doubt will be remedied 
at the next performance. 

It seemed also true that the orchestration was not 
all that it could have been in invention or brightness, 
but this is not the fault of the musical conception, as 
Benoist-Méchin obviously does not (as does Stravinsky) 
conceive his music from the instrumental point of de- 
parture. Still I could not help wishing that he had 
succumbed more to this point of view than he obviously 
has. It would have given more daring and outline to 
the ‘“* Equator ”’ choruses than they now possess. 

The “ Rhum ” chorus is very magnificent. Tn it, 
more than any one other chorus, one gets the line of 
Jaeques Benoist-Méchin. ; oa ties 

The little Jazz chorus is a warning. It is a brilliant 
tour de force flung in the teeth of those modern cults 
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of musicians in France today who smile at every effort 
to create a line larger than microscopic. Here we have 
the prize French virtues, subtlety and brevity, achieved 
beyond the most fervent efforts of the younger schools. . 
bs One can remember all of the thematic material of 
Bis: Hee choruses. How seldom this is true of anything one— 
ears ! 

What a magnificent impression is the whole ; I could — 
not but help remembering the first day I had heard 
the Berlioz Mass at the Invalides. 

Here is what one must think about : here is a young — 
composer who immediately shows himself to be of a 
great breadth, made of a substance that is not pretty- 
pretty. He reveals the best French virtues when he 
chooses... brevity, wit, and charm. He can be clear 
water. He can be dynamite. He can be utterly perverse. 
He can betray his own country. Who can dare to do- 
that musically today ! He is sympathetic with the best — 
things of all countries. His mind is unceasingly at work 3 
there is nothing over which he may not leap, or which 
he does not dare. 

I indicate him, and beg you to follow what he may do. — 


GEORGE ANTHEIL, Paris, 1927. 


CULTURAL NOTES 


by KENNETH FEARING 


Professor Burke’s symphony “ Colorado Vistas ”. 


In four movements 


I Mountains 
Il Canyons 
Il Dusk 
IV Dawn 
Was played, recently, by the Philharmonic. 
Snap-shots of the localities described in music were 
passed around. 
The audience checked for accuracy. 
All O. K. 
After the performance Maurice Epstein, age twenty- 
nine, 
Tuberculosis, stoker on the S. S. Tarboy, stood up 
and screamed : 
«« He’s crazy! All artists are crazy ! 
I can prove it by Max Nordau they're all crazy ! 
They poison the minds of young girls ”. 
Otto Svoboda, butcher, 411 avenue A, shouted 
from his seat : SOR 
Shut your trap, you! The question Is: 


ee 


Does the symphony fit in with Karl Marx ? 
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Mr. Louis Teeter of Distillery, Illinois, 
Having been graduated from a university, 
With seven volumes of George Moore and a hand- 

book of the world’s fifty best epigrams, 
Has now temporarily postponed a brilliant career 
in fame, Paris, and literature, 
By returning to said university as teacher of rhe- 
toric. 
Mr. George Moore’s loss is Distillery’s gain. 


A Thursday meeting of the Grub Street League. 

Mrs. Whittamore Ralston, 

Traveler, lecturer, editor, author, 

Fascinated her audience with a brief talk, whimsical 
and caustic, 

Appealing to the younger generation 

To take a brighter view of life’s unchanging funda- 
mentals. 

Mrs. Ralston quoted Arnold Bennett. Coffee was 
served. 

After the talk Maurice Esptein, twenty-nine, 
tuberculosis, 

Stoker on the S. S. Tarboy, got to his feet and 
screamed ; 

«© She’s crazy ! Them artists are all crazy ! 

I can prove it by Nordau. 

They poison the minds of girls. 

Otto Svoboda, butcher, 411 avenue A, shouted in 
reply : 

« Shut your trap, you! The question is: 

Does she fit in with Marx ? ” 


9 


At a mass-meeting in Webster Hall last Friday night — 
Steen Hampton and Arthur Cliff, youths, i. 
Launched what they term the “ Industrial Era ~~ 


= in modern painting. Ee : 
| The boys published a rather bombastic manifesto, — 


: which, 4 
; 3 De 
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If we may venture to say so, 

Without Wishing it to seem we are either for or 
against them, 

Struck us as being a lot of bilge. 

However, though the Hudson yet remains to be set 
on fire, 

Many a true genius has risen from the gutter to be 
a star in heaven. 

More power to you, boys ! 


After the meeting Maurice Epstein, twenty-nine, 

Tuberculosis, stoker on the S. S. Tarboy, 

Rose and screamed : 

* They’re crazy ! All them artists are crazy ! 

I can prove it by Nordau! 

They poison the minds of young girls. ” 

Otto Svoboda, butcher, 411 Avenue A, shouted in 
return : 

** Shut your trap, you ! The question is : 

What about Karl Marx ? ” 
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FROM WORK ON SIDETRACK 


By. by MURRAY GODWIN 


Dynami-dr-r-r-r-ing-ng-ng-ng... 
From red to amber to green the light on the traffic- — 
tower changed, releasing the Woodward stream, against 
the redray straining, panting in preparation at the — 
" neuteramber, slow sirenwhining, clutchretching, agoni- 
t gear-forward-gnashing on the green, once hue-o’-Hope, — 
so-color now. When If dream of Old Erin, I’m dreaming ~ 
of go. Let’s. 
a It is Detroit. O Seigneurs ! O Mesdames ! O Voyageurs! ~ 
3 How you would be surprised ! It is Detroit. 
a Now it is the Boulevard’s turn to wait. The cars pause. — 
i The later nose up furtively beside the leisurelier. The — 
é latest stop stolid im line. ae 
i Waiting becomes familiar. Matches light. Smoke — 
| ascends. Woodward, throatclear, breathes again. _ 
Commotion on Grand Boulevard east. Curious h 
strain round. ‘ : 
Scraping noises, a rain of explosions, curses in haste. 
Through the scattermass it makes its heedless way, 
indifferently it lumbers left wheels over the concrete 
island, thumps to the pavement at the crosswalkline. 


Wham ! ree 
The highrolling brassbound Pford skurryskedaddles 
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forth, lifting, en route, the guardedmanureforklike 
_ boobscoop from the headend of a Woodward ear throush 
the south front window of the Credit Mayonnaise. ‘Tt 
continues, careening, caroming, due west, fenderstrip- 
ping a Shiverolet at every jump, and gattles into the 
distance hellbent. 


_Catalepticop at the east tourwindow appears apoplec- 
_ ticop at the north, epilepticop at the west. Bullbello- 
5 wing, eyegyrating, pocketyanking — 


~ Bam! 
Way up in the Omnimotors Orifice Building, top hole 
, tupholstered in Spanish artleatheroid bullwithstanding, 


_ the Duke of Delaware rose, stepped into the platinum ¢ 
finish sprayhood, and retouched the ricochetnick in his 
streamline top. Buttonsummoned, Discreet Dawkins ; 
appeared. ‘Dawkins, ”’ Il Duco said, ‘I will that the ; 
riflerange be transferred to a lower floor. Will you ar- 2 
range it ? ”’ 
The faithful lacquerey retained his frigidair. «I shall . 
endeavor to have it exchange spaces with Omnimotors 3 
 Stockprinting Inc, Sire. That will bring it into conjunc- : 
tion with Delaware Blastcapsules Inc testing ground. 
~All concussion will thus be concentrated on one floor, 
unless Omnimotors Stockprinting chances to go up.” 
«That is admirable ”’, I] Duco said. ‘Can the presses 
be kept running to quota in (iri: Waka a ae 
« They can, Sire, and with the co-operation of Dupo F 
~ Portable Power Inc, not less than three stock dividends 
shall be printed between floors. ” 
cee pain | 
The Cassavenue traflic-lightwire parted. The light 
went to the pavement. As the crash died, fourteen motor 
ears piled up at the intersection. As that clash peru 
thirty lawyers dashed past the reporters eam suet ne 
scene, and were trampled by sixty-two motor ey, sa 
men, fifty-four thieves, and three purchasers of auto 
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From an apartment house a lady in a boudoir cap ran 
crying : ““O Geeeawrge ! Fergahdsek !'He only came to — 
fix the waterpipe so now ! ” 

In the bank the boobscoop had floored a teller who 
had been standing mitts-up making the motion unani- 
mous. Nonplussed, the bozo who had been covering him 
stood still holding the gat at where he had been. What 
a dilemma! Life is like that—forever turning up a case 
uncovered by experience. Should one shoot ? revive the 
victim ? continue to cover ? What is wrong in this pic- 
ture ? 

* Goddam clown!”’ cried the foreman of the gang, 
‘‘ whatcha cuvrin ” him fer ? Cantcha see he’s got his 
conscience knocked out? ” 

«© Well what in hell’! I do 2?” the other cried back in 
agony ; ‘“ I ain’t never had no one do this on me before!” 

« Go and help Andy load the satchel! Shake a leg 
goddam dumbell ! ”’ 

Bam ! 

The coprojectile contacted with a flask of soup for 
nightwork in the pocket of the foreman. He rose rapidly 
in an anatomical skirl. The roof removed itself to give 
him an opening through which to ascend. The remainder 
of the inmates and the equipment moved onto the boule- 
vard to make room for the nitro’s expansive cough. 

The bozo on guard at the entrance was lashed to the 
north column by a whirling lower intestine, Helpless, 
he was forced to remain there while the press cameravens — 
plucked their first photographs. PASSERBY PLAYS 4 
PROMETHEUS AT BANK BLAST. 

A. rhomboid of masonry descended upon the traffic 
tower. Its leg twisted, bent, lowered the cophouse to 


the asphalt. 


Bam ! 
Fired en route, the last bullet glanced from the chins 


of two leading clubwomen, and buried itself harmlessly — 
in a clergyman’s head. 4 
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FUTURIST STANDARDS 
OF MEASUREMENT 


by F. T. MARINETTI 


Criticism of theatrical productions and of books, such 
as appears in the magazines and daily newspapers, does 
not answer the purposes of the modern reader, who de- 
mands exactness, speed and simultaneousness. It must 
be done away with or completely modified. For this 
reason I have resolved it into a systemo { precise meas- 
urements under separate headings. 

The useful results of such a system are as follows: 

(1) A maximum of synthesis is obtained by elimina- 
ting all repetitions and ramblings from the subject. 

(2) A maximum of sincerity is obtained. The critic 
is obliged automatically to declare without subterfuge 
the value of each feature of a work of art. 

(3) A synthetic impression is presented to the reader, 


| opposed to one another, of the work in question. 4 he 
(4) Separate justice is rendered the author, his in- 
: tentions, the results of his efforts, the actors, the stage 
director and the public, by means of the classified head- 
ings. The critic may exalt the value, social or literary, 
ast or present, of an author, even when it is necessary 
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_ who can quickly grasp the different values, sometimes - 
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thoroughly to condemn his work. He may condemn the 
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actors, at the same time eulogizing the play self, if needit 
be. He may testify to the enthusiam of the public whil 7 
deprecating the play which excites such enthusiasm q 
Present day criticism, lacking such definite dividing 
lines between the author, conception, subject, findings 
interpreters, staging, and the public, often presents 
a mixture, more or less Colored with imperfect judge- 
ments, which deceives the intelligence of the reader. 

(5) A modern reader, dynamic and often distracted, — 
may get his information rapidly. He may take account 
of a play or a book at a glance. 

(6) The importance of originality in art may be em- . 
phasized to good advantage, under the heading : Original m. 
features or findings. The existence or absence of such 
features reveal to a certain extent the pulse of a work 
of art. 

Following is an example of this method of measure-_ 
ment, chosen from those I have published in U'Impero— 
(Rome), during the past year: 3 

Psyche, a romantic comedy bu Giurio Beliaieff, | 
Theatre Valle, Rome. 

Measurements 


Author ; Giurio Beliaiefl was well-known for twenty 
years as dramatic critic of Novoie Vremia, Petrograd. He 
had great success with his play Putaniza, his numerous — 
books of criticism and his novel The Schneider Sisters, 
He died from over-drinking at the beginning of the war, 
aged 48. " 

Conceplion : The author attempted to present in co- 
medy form the lugubrious slavery of Russian actors and 
actresses during the 18th century. He put upon the 
stage the delerious passion for art which agitated all 
classes of society and which served as a valve for the 
revolutionary aspirations of the race. oie 

Subject: The Empress Catherine grants freedom to 
Psyche, a beautiful young actress, slave of a rich land- 
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& rd and ranking pupil of the leading artist at the Court 
Uheatre. 
Psyche loved the leading dancer, still a slave. She 


Wished to marry him at any cost and did so alter having 
Surmounted innumerable harrowing obstacles, 


ac ee 
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Original Features or Findings : None 


3 Interpreters : Tatiana Pavolva showed her great talent 
1 expressing in turn the various sentimental complica- 
tions, the tortured passion of the heroin and the final 
overflowing of joy in the last act. Mina, V. Geri, Benve- 
ti, Mosso, A. Geri, Maltagliati, Bacci, Cappabianchi, 
hele Alzelmo, Piamonti, Cecchi, Scepi acted very 
well. 


Staging and Lighting: Perfect, elegant and modern. 


— Costumes : 4 admirable costumes worn by Tatiana 
Pavlova. I prefer the tri-colored one of the first act. 


Public: A numerous audience applauded the first three 


acts enthusiastically without being carried away by 
1 


the declamatory tirade which ended the last act. 
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For a book, the classified headings have been esta- 
hed as follows : 


11S 
dt 


2 a 
~ Author 
RE orm or Architecture 


“Material from Life, or 
Historical Documents 


Invention and Originality 


Ss 
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- Publisher and Presentation 
Literary Gossip 


F. T. MaRINETTI 


Translated from the Freneh 4 
by Elliot Paul. : 
. From L’ Esprit Nouveau, No. 1. 


Translator’s Nolte : Under an ideal state, it might well 
: be possible to license one group of men, known as au- 
| thors, to put books together, and another group, known 
as critics, to take them apart. To save time for the reader 
who will be increasingly busy as years go on, both these 
processes might be performed without his knowledge. 
By this means, materials for art might be used again and 
again, with a minimum of depreciation. 


GLOSSARY 


Certainly there are difficulties in connection with 
printing an American magazine in France, not the least 
being that none of the compositors, proof-readers or 
pressmen know a word of English and, having been in 
the trade, man and boy, for generations, they have 
formed almost atavistic notions regarding spelling and 
punctuation, which prejudices operate against the 

_ chances that transition will get out with a single clean 
page. 

We do not worry too much about this, however. We 
have no thirty-six storey office building, Persian rugs, 
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ball-bearing letter files, inter-departmental correspon- 
_ dence nor employees mutual benefit association. BUT, 
_ transition is printed in a quiet provincial city, quaint 
and remote from the tourist beat. There are old and 
“narrow streets, kind and inefficient tradespeople, and a 
rhythm of life conducive to repose and tranquillity. 
Stately trees o’ershadow dusty thoroughfares, walls 
lend seclusion to fragrant gardens, and from the editorial 
- window, its plaster walls flashing in the sunlight and 
dappled with foliage and creeping vines, adorned by 
the likeness of a former sovereign of France and a good 
liver, may be seen a brewery, running comfortably all 
the day, with drays continuously hauling out the dark 
and heavy casks and rattling back with empties, the 
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number of which, we may safely state, has not dimi- 
nished since transition came to town. a 
So, truly, there are compensations. 3 


Murray Godwin edits the house organ of the Ford — 
Motor Company and lives in the Polish section of De-_ 
troit. Contact with types of city-dwellers least disturbed ‘ 
by social illusions has strengthened his realistic view- — 
point but has not lessened his appetite for the fantastic — 
and Gargantuan. For the past ten years he has amused | 
himself by experimenting with various forms of writing, — 
the most original result of this literary solitaire being 
a totally unorthodox Life of Christ. As he has never cared — 
to express himself in the popular idiom demanded by 
American magazines, editors have acted in complete — 
accord by pinning rejection slips to his manuscripts. | 
Work on Sidetrack is one of his first pieces to be pub-— 
lished, 


An appreciation of transition written by M. Marcel 
Brion appeared in the last number of Les Gahiers du Sud. 
He says in part: “ Two new reviews have made their 
appearance — both of them of a high European value and 
which show in a particulary powerful light the new 
orientation of international intellectual relations. No- 
thing could be more characteristic of the tendencies that 
dominate these relations today than “ 900 ” which 
comes from Italy, and transition which appears im 
Paris. And, curious paradox, or rather a characteris ic 
sign of the present exchanges, the Italian review Is 
written in French, and the French review in Engli 
Their contents also reveal the difference of the r 
they have chosen. Although both are definitely 
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pean, they reveal two very distinct currents. 9007-18 
F directed by Massimo Bontempelli and Nino, Frank, and 
_ reserves most of its space to Italian and French writers. 
| The contributions are chosen with the purpose of pre- 

senting works that are curious and representative of a 
new spirit. It would be premature to judge this review 
now, since from the avowal of the founder himself, its 
real mission and meaning can only be shown after the 
appearance of ten numbers. Let us state, therefore, that 
we have read it with the greatest interest and that it 
should attract the attention of all persons interested in 
letters. The latter will also read transition... . Under the 
direction of Eugene Jolas and Elliot Paul it promises to 
become the best ground for the meeting of European 
and American productions. It will render an immense 
service to European letters, since foreign texts are being 
_ translated...... Let us congratulate ourselves that this 
- powerful movement for the rapprochement of Europe 
and America is being centered in Paris, and let us re- 
commend to all those who wish to know the internation- 
al intellectual production this review which shows them 
its most original aspects ”’. 


With the presentation in this number of modern Spa- 
nish poets and prose-writers, fransilion will begin a se- 
ries of translations from the modern Spanish writers. 
_ Most of the poets in the present number belong to the 
_ litoral group which has its headquarters at Malaga. 
These translations have been chosen, because they seem 
to give essentially the specific national character of a 
newer literature. An article dealing critically with the 

young Spanish literature will be published soon. 

Ne 
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He: Smilio Geechi is one of the hopes of y . 
His work has appeared in many advance guard 
nes, notably “ 900 ’’. This is his first appearance 
English. °” 


Ribemont-Dessaignes, who makes his living raising 
chickens (or is it pigs ?) in a town outside of Paris, bids — 
fair to become one of the first prose-writers of France. _ 
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Sommaire du Numéro de Mai: 


ANDRE BEUCLER En présence du Music-Hall. 
SHERWOOD ANDERSON Hosannah. 

Y. MANUEL LELIS Répétitions. 

JEAN-RICHARD BLOCH Hommage au Musicien (11). 
LOUIS EMI Métamorphoses. 

KLAUS MANN Le cinquiéme enfant (1). 


- La Galerie des Contemporains : 
BLAISE CENDRARS, par JACQUES-HENRY LEVESQUE. 
= SL aes 


Sommaire du Numéro de Juin : 


| FRANZ HELLENS Plus heureux qu’ Ulysse. 

' ERNEST BOYD Portraits Contemporains. 
GEORGES PILLEMENT Nuit. 
JEAN-RICHARD BLOCH Hommage au Musicien (Fin). 
KLAUS MANN Le cinquiéme enfant (11). 


| La Galerie des Contemporains : 
LUG DURTAIN, Par CHRISTIAN SENECHAL. 
“ 
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LA REVUE NOUVELLE, aprés avoir donné dans ses numéros d’avril, 
Mai et juin l’Hommage au Musicien, qui est la piéce que JEAN-RICHARD 
BLOCH a tirée lui-méme de son roman la Nuit Kurde, achévera dans son 
numéro de juillet la publication du Cinquiéme enfant, le roman du jeune 
écrivain allemand KLAUS MANN, pour la premiére fois traduit en France 
y 


ig Le Numéro: 4 fr. 50 
France: 45 fr. (un an) et 27 fr. (six mois 


ABONNEMENTS: Etranger: 60 fr. » 36 fr. 
(Pays 4 change bas): 5Ofr. » 30 fr. » 


REVUE NOUVELLE cst en vente a Paris, entre emer 
tock, Place du Théatre-Frangais ; Berger-Levrault, 229, Pee ak one 
‘main; Gallimard, 15, boulevard Raspail; Le Soudier, oe Bs Be 
t-Germain ; la Maison des Amis des Livres, 7, rue de éon; 
Picart, 59, boulevard Saint-Michel. 
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is announced. s 
It has projects. Pool will mean, concerning books, 
new hope. 
It has projects. Pool will mean, concerning  cine- — 
matography, new beginning. 


New always. Distinguished, and witha clear course. | 


BOOKS. FILMS. ; 
a teeiels s SONCOUrAgGemMenkL y 


Announced are 


WHY DO THE LIKEIT> by E. L. Black. with a foreword by — 
Dorothy Richardson. A fifteen year old boy has written this. 
His piercing ‘‘ Why” is the last comment on Public School 
system. One sees the young keen intellect im constant rebellion 
against endless stupidities. Oddly, the beat of curious reluctance _ 
and fear toward life that one finds in the young and more 
sensitive types of adolescents, can be traced always with its 


cause — the cumulative effect of paltry injustices, crudities, — 
brutalities. An absorbing and revealing document, boldly accurate. 
On. sale. 


POOLREFLECTION. A novel by Kenneth Macpherson. 
H. D. writes ‘‘Has the ripe grape been frosted, or has the 
frozen ice lily been drenched as with Falernian? This is the 

problem that confronts us with our first breathless wonder at the | 
clarid perception of this urbane poet. The lyric quality of 
Mr Macpherson hides, as it were, under a robe of very tangled 

worldliness. The robe however does not obstruct the free play 

of white limbs beneath it. Heavy with riotous colour, and at the — 
same time chaste as some Olympian victor..... Phrase after 
phrase of penetrating psychic power...... The scientific and the 
lyric meet in a super-ecstasy that reduces to a ‘magnesium — 
ribbon flared out’. Superhuman effort toward parental appre- — 
ciation leads to ‘kick the young cub into the army.’ Affection — 
and hypercritical detachment ted in indissoluble love knots. 
Gorgon knots that must be severed with the casting away of the 
fretting physical encumbrance. The physical and spiritual writhe, — 
unrelated yet indisseverable. LsaACOODs teres ready shortly. 


And the first part of CLOSE UP, a monthly magazine to — 
" begin battle for film art. Beginning July. The first periodical 
to approach films from any angle but the common} lace. To 
encourage experimental workers, and amateurs. Will keep in 
touch with every country, and watch everything. Contribus 
tions on Japanese, Negro viewpoints and problems, etc. 
Some of the most interesting personages of the day will write. 
Price 5 fr. 25 cents. 1 shilling. Limited to 500 copies per month. 
Will intending advertisers please enquire. / ae 
Look for announcements. Write for particulars. — 
POOL. Riant Chateau. Territet. Suisse. — 
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1, PLACE SAINT-SULPICE, PARIS-VI°. R. C. SEINE 22.052 


LA COLLECTION PHILOSOPHIE 
PRESENTE 


WILLIAM BLAKE 


ET LA PREMIERE TRADUCTION 
FRANGAISE 
DES 


Premiers Livres 


PROPHETIQUES 


TRADUCTION, 


INTRODUCTION ET NOTES 


PAR 


PIERRE BERGER 


Professeur 4 la Faculté des Lettres de Bordeaux 


Un volume in-8 écu, broché. 


Lae ¥ * o£ epty? 
Il a été exceplionnellement tiré de ce volume une édition 
originale comportant : 


50 exemplaires sur vergé d’Arches a la forme 
dont 10 hors commerce, numérotés, au prix de 60 fr. 


Volumes précédemment parus dans cette collection 


SCHELLING : La liberté humaine. 


Traduit par G. Politzer. Introduction de H. sige 


Un volume in-8 écu, broché. . . . 15 fr. 
JEAN WAHL: Btude sur le Parménide dc Platen, 
Un volume in-8 écu, | DUE ge ore we Pe ehh ae AL Bi nas 
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NOTICE 


To Subscribers ; We are constantly receiving new subscriptions 
marked ‘' to begin with No. 1."" We regret that 
No. 1 has been sold out for several weeks. We — 

are listing all these orders, however, and should 

there seem to be a sufficient demand to warrant ~ 
a second printing, they will be supplied later. — 
Let us hear from you promptly, therefore, if 
you want copies of transition No. t. , 

You will receive your copy more promptly each — 
month by subscribing through our Paris office. 
Whenever possible, kindly send drafts in francs. 

rather than your personal check for another 

; currency as we must wait several weeks before 
Re cashing such checks , especially those from 

America. 

5 
To Contributors : We do not guarantee the return of any mss. soli- 

cited or unsolicited, and advise you to keepa 
carbon for your own reference. : 
It is unnecessary to send U. S. stamps for return, 
we cannot use them. i 
Self-addressed envelopes should accompany all — 
mss. and your name and address should be | 
written legibly on the mss. Whenever possible © 
you will be advised of the acceptance of a mss. 
| before its appearance, but this cannot always 
4 be done. Contributors, checks are sent within 
two months after publication at the rate of 
30 francs the page. i‘. 


To Booksellers : Your copies are mailed you each month by o 
printer in packages of not more than 10 co 
each. For additional copies and returns of 
sold copies, in America, write Mr. Creig 
Hill, 60 Pemberton Square, Boston, 
chusetts. > by a 
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You are invited to visit 


|THE SURREALIST GALLERY 


16, rue Jacques-Callot, — PARIS (6°) 


(Téléphone Pleurus 44-96) 


You will find there books, manuscript, paintings and 
drawings by Hans ARP, Groraes BRAQUE, Gioraio pr 
CHIRICO, Marcer DUCHAMP, Max ERNST, Pavt 
|} KLEE, Grorcrs MALKINE, Anprt MASSON, Joan 
MIRO, PICABIA, Pasto PICASSO, Man RAY, Kurt 
SCHWITTERS, Yves TANGUY and others. 


‘Primitive specimens from New Mecklenburg, New Guinea 


and Africa. 


Surrealist specimens, ‘‘ snow-balls”’ and so on. 
a 


Among the contributions to the August number 


of transition will be: 


André Breton’s long-expected new work : 
Introduction au Discours sur le peu de réalité. 


Tropics, by the Mexican poet, Alfonso Reyes. — 


~= 


Introduction to Primitive Art, by Paul Eluard. — 
An extract from a novel by Robert McAlmon. 


A story by Genevieve Taggard. 


The complete text of Mr. James Joyce’s work, 
. the first four installments of which have already 
been published, will be printed consecutively — 


a from month to month. 


iL _ Among the contributors to subsequent numbers of Iransition 
will be : Ernest Hemincway, Max Eastm AN, KLiaus Mann, 
es GreDbDEs, Murray Gopwin, Hsatmar SODERBERG, 
| WinuiaM CarLos WILLIAMS, BRAviG Imps, GERTRUDE STEIN, 
_ James Joyce, ANDRE Gipr, Kay Boye E, Burton Rascog, a 
_ Laura Ripine, Bernard Fay, Borts Pri NIAK, ARCHIBALD 
Bihcctvten, ALFRED KREYMBORG, BENJAMIN PéRET, JOSEPH 

3 T. SuipLey, SamuEL Purnam, ANDRE Breton, Louris Ara- 

_ GON, GEORGE StocomBr, Dawn Powe t, Pierre Lovina, " 
eS Lupwie Lrewisoun, Stuarr Davis, Paut Evuarp, Cart 
_STERNHEIM, JEAN Ricwarp Biocu, ALLEN Tate, ERNEST 
S ReBorD, Epmunpb Witson, VALERY LarBaup, SERGE ESsENIN, 
rt awERT DeEsnos, GorrrrieD Benn, Saint Paut, F. T. Ma- 
| RINETTI, Paut Brecut, J. M. Sorter, ALFRED Jarry, 
Margery LATIMER, MortEyY CALLAGHAN, RoBerT SaGe, 
Robert McAtmon, EuGene Jotas, Grorces RrBEmont- 
_ Drssarcnes, EVAN SHIPMAN, Soxira SoLAno, Nicoxa Trur- 
NoFF, RENE CreEvEL, IstporE Scunerper, Harr Crane, 
_ ELtior Pau, ARCHIBALD CraiG, and others. 
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